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The Director Interviews 


By 


Frederick H. Lewis 


I referred to the fact that there is still much 

to be desired by way of improving our 
methods for staff building. The annual re- 
quirements of different camps will vary accord- 
ing to year-to-year needs, type of program, age 
of campers, location of camp, standards of the 
director, funds available and perhaps half a 
dozen other considerations. For meeting these 
requirements, one finds a variety of methods in 
common use, but whatever the preliminary 
steps, the procedure almost always winds up 
with an interview between the employer and 
the prospective employee. 

So crucial in the successful operation of a 
camp is the part played by the counselor that 
accurate prediction of a candidate’s behavior 
is of utmost importance. Especially in a year 
of unusually large staff turnover, the fate of 
the summer may be decided long before the 
campers arrive. The interview should not be 
the sole basis for the selection of a counselor, 
but so often it actually is, for one reason or 
another, that a discussion of the procedure 
should be helpful. In the following remarks, 
it should be remembered that the science, or 
art, of the interview is still in its infancy and 
that it involves psychological problems of the 
greatest intricacy. A start in the field has been 
made, however, and my purpose will be to re- 
late the findings to date in the task confronting 
the camp director. 

Fundamentally, the interview is a method of 
personality measurement, or diagnosis. The 
simplest method of conducting it is to follow 
a schedule of questions prepared in advance to 
elicit information concerning background, qual- 
ifications, interests and attitudes of the candi- 
date. On the basis of the answers, and general 
reaction to the candidate’s personality, a judg- 
ment is made. Obviously this procedure econ- 
omizes on time for it forestalls getting side- 
tracked, and permits a wide coverage of topics 
ior the time spent. However, these advantages 
may be more than offset by other considera- 
‘ions. The candidate is not likely to “open up” 
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and the director may thus fail to discover his 
distinctive characteristics. Further, such a 
formal approach is not calculated to initiate 
the most desirable relationship between the 
director and his counselor. It is no secret that 
the smooth and efficient running of a camp de- 
pends upon the nature of such relationships. 
These have already begun at the introduction, 
and if the first contact is in the nature of a 
“third-degree” it will be difficult for the direc- 
tor to shift the relationship to another basis. 
The informal interview is vastly more diffi- 
cult, but its results are correspondingly more 
fruitful. To the casual observer it seems more 
like an ordinary conversation, and the director 
must make it appear to be so. Actually, it is 
much more. It is a studied attempt to elicit 
natural behavior from which an accurate fore- 
cast of future performance can be made. The 
interviewee must not be too much on his guard, 
as he is bound to be in an artificial situation, 
for responses so obtained are useless as clues 
to probable responses in the non-artificial sit- 
uations of camping. To secure the necessary 
information, at the same time avoiding the at- 
mosphere of an oral quiz may seem impossible, 
but it can be done. Even the use of pencil and 
paper, if done unostentatiously, is possible 
without producing undue self-consciousness on 
the part of the interviewee. The same can be 
said for the use of a list of points to be cov- 
ered. For most reliable answers, the form of 
the questions is important. This is particularly 
true in dealing with a person who may be in- 
clined to misrepresent. The informal interview 
is sufficiently flexible such that the candidate is 
better able, if he so chooses, to get by with 
deception. Direct questions need not be the 
only comments of the director, as he can make 
remarks which should draw a rejoinder. Ques- 
tions about a previous camp or school experi- 
ence may reveal fundamental attitudes. If the 
candidate fails to make rejoinders to thought- 
provoking questions, he has already indicated 
something to the interviewer. But the director 
should restrain his impulses, if he is made that 
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way, to do all of the talking. Listening, though 
hard for some, is at least half of interviewing. 
Many a candidate has been over-powered by 
an expansive director whose need for expres- 
sion blocks avenues of impression. Self-ab- 
sorption is no background for the evaluation 
of another personality. 

Regardless of the type of interview used, 
certain routine matters deserve our attention, 
for often they are overlooked. The greeting 
should be warm and cordial, not critical. It 
should show true respect for the candidate as 
an individual. The presence of other people 
should be avoided, as well as the annoyance 
of continual interruption. Sufficient time should 
be allowed, both to permit a complete survey 
of the facts, and to allow for the building up 
of sufficient acquaintance so that the conversa- 
tion can graduate from the formal stage. It 
should be pointed out that not only is the 
director sizing up the candidate, but that the 
latter is sizing up the director and his camp. 
There should be an opportunity for a check-up 
in both directions. As Professor R. W. Hus- 
band says, “It is not an act of charity to give 
a man a job.” It cannot always be assumed 
that the discriminating counselor-to-be ap- 
proves of the type of camp he discovers it to 
be. The counselor who accepts a job should 
throw himself into it, lock, stock and barrel. 
Sometimes he arrives at camp and, for one 
reason or another, finds this difficult to do. 
The time to find this out is not after camp has 
begun, but before. The superior experience of 
the director places upon him the responsibility 
of giving the candidate an accurate account of 
what is in store for him. He should be candid 
about responsibilities involved and about regu- 
lations affecting the personal life of the coun- 
selor. There should be no gilt-edging. It is 
better to paint a job in darker rather than in 
brighter colors. The counselor should expect 
the job to be a hard one. If it turns out to be, 
he is ready for it. If it is easier than he ex- 
pected, then all to the good. In either case, he 
will be taking a professional attitude toward 
his work. 

In addition to the important factors of set- 
ting, time and frankness in interviewing, there 
is another significant detail. It involves some- 
thing deeper than mere interviewing however. 
I refer to the clarity with which the director 
has formulated his own aims in camping. This 
affects camping at every point, not excepting 
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the engaging of staff. The director who does 
not know just what he wants is not very likely 
to get it. His interviewing will be aimless and 
pointless. If he has a definite philosophy of 
camping but cannot express it, he makes diffi- 
cult the easy and definite introduction of the 
counselor to his camp. From many standpoints, 
the first few days of camp are so important 
that every counselor should sense the spirit of 
the camp from the opening minute. This spirit 
should be communicated to the counselor at 
the time of the interview, particularly if there 
will not be another meeting before camp opens. 

Scientific research on the reliability of the 
interview has not yielded encouraging results. 
The Columbia University psychologist, H. L. 
Hollingsworth, had 12 experienced sales man- 
agers each interview some 57 prospective sales- 
men. While there was fair agreement, one of 
the candidates received ranks ranging from 1 
to 57 from the presumably dependable judges. 
It would look as though the reliability of the 
interview depends upon who is doing it. 

The decision which the director makes will 
depend both on the extent to which information 
gained checks with his requirements, and upon 
his personal reaction to the candidate. A word 
should be said about the latter. Many a good 
counselor has been passed up because he had 
some personal characteristic which, though in- 
offensive enough, rubbed the director the wrong 
way. Most of us have stereotypes, or pet aver- 
sions which are pure idiosyncracies. If a 
stranger’s face or manner reminds us of some- 
one we cordially dislike, we are apt consciously, 
or quite unconsciously, to react unfavorably. 
While it is fatal to engage a person with whom 
one does not see eye-to-eye, it is equally foolish 
to pass up an individual who may have a great 
deal to offer, and whose sole offense is that of 
looking like someone else. Again, a candidate 
may express an idea or attitude that seems off- 
center’ to the director, and which leads the 
latter to make a sweeping generalization about 
him. But such generalizations should be made 
cautiously, for the prospective counselor may 
not necessarily be similarly “disoriented” in 
other respects. 

To illustrate: many directors are promptly 
prejudiced against a candidate who seems to 
be too much interested in salary. I believe this 
feeling to be somewhat justified, less on bud- 
getary grounds than because the primary mo- 

(Continued on Page 31) 

















A Survey of Camp Problems 


Paul Schuman 





Director, Camp Mahopac 


of the problems which have not been specifi- 

cally stressed in the American Camping 
Association Studies and Research Committee 
Report and which are identified with my ex- 
perience in the private camping field as an ad- 
ministrator for the past fifteen years. 

An attempt will be made to list briefly some 
of the pertinent problems peculiar to private 
camping which warrant study and research, 
many of which can undoubtedly also be ap- 
plied to organizational and institutional camps. 

Many camp directors have, perhaps, solved 
most of the issues raised to their own satisfac- 
tion. Many will possibly feel, as does the 
writer, that there is need for a more thorough 
investigation of the fundamental principles set 
forth. 


N this article I will endeavor to present some 


1. The carryover value of camping into the 
daily life of the child? 


The average private camp director contin- 
ually comes face to face with this problem in 
his many contacts with parents after the close 
of the camping season. 

Most parents are agreed that the objectives 
of camping are fundamentally sound. They 
feel, however, that the gains made during the 
summer months in enrichment of the child’s 
mental and mora! make-up wears off all too 
soon when the child returns home and again 
becomes adjusted to his everyday surroundings 
and environment. 

How many of the actual values gained play a 
prominent part in the child’s life throughout his 
school year? Is it really true that the child, all 
too soon, sheds the mantles of the many virtues 
learned at camp? To what degree is his daily 
behavior influenced by his camp activities? Is 
there any appreciable gain in moral and ethical 
standards in the application of camp ideals to 
his home and school life? 

As camp directors we must be able to estab- 
lish some definite correlation between the life 
of the child after the camp season with the mul- 
tifold gains which we claim are inherent in the 
camping program. 





There is an urgent need for research and 
study in connection with this significant prob- 
lem if we expect to justify our role as educators 
and camp dire 





3. Solicitation Problems? 


The bane of most camp directors’ existence 
is the soliciting campaign. 

Children must be recruited, new and old 
prospects interviewed, and tremendous amounts 
of time given over to answering queries, etc. 
Yet all this would not be so vexing were it not 
for the fact that in private camps this huge 
amount of work must be consummated within a 
short span of time. 

Oftentimes it is physically impossible for a 
camp director to contact all his prospects be- 
cause the public today has adopted an attitude 
of late signing and last-minute enrollments. 

There is a crying need for camp directors to 
sit around the table and work out some method 
to offset this attitude. All too often it has re- 
sulted in panicky directors, a surge of price- 
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cutting stimulated by a fear of insufficient en- 
rollment, and the working of havoc on one’s 
peace of mind to the detriment of the camping 
field at large. 


4. Control of the Directorship of Camps? 


Up until a few years ago, most State Depart- 
ments of Education were content to allow the 
State Boards of Health to shoulder the burdens 
of the private camp. The records show that 
few, if any private camp directors, had to be 
licensed by these State Education authorities 
in order to operate camps. 





to promote camping under the highest educa- 
tional standards. 

While I realize the implications involved in 
State control and that the setting up of legisla- 
tive measures may hamper the growth of priv- 
ate camps, yet I am firmly convinced that there 
is a need to clean house of all these incompe- 
tents masquerading as camp directors who are 
doing irreparable harm to the camping world 
because of lack of ethics, and understanding of 
the educational and philosophical background 
of camping. | 

Certainly those who have made camping a 
life’s work are entitled to some protection along 
these lines. Here is a problem that calls for 
some real thinking and reflective study. 


5S. Sex Education in Camps? 
The battle is waging on all sides today on 
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the controversial question—teaching of the sex 
education in our schools. Projected into the 
limelight by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, the issue is being subjected to a wide 
and searching series of studies by teachers’ and 
parents’ organizations. 

For many years camp directors have been 
asking themselves similar questions. Shall we 
include sex education as part of our programs? 
Whom shall we place in charge of this vital sub- 
ject? Where shall we begin? Where shall we 
end? Is it the function of a camp to stress 
sex hygiene and sex education? What are the 
possible implications? Must we secure the per- 
mission of the parents? 

There is no gainsaying the fact that camp 
life offers a natural and almost ideal set up for 
the teaching of sex education, especially so, in 
view of the medical organization and the inti- 
mate relationship between campers and the 
physician and nurse. Should the medical staff 
assume the responsibility? 

It appears to the writer that the camping 
field can make a most significant and beneficial 
contribution to the problem of sex education. 
Here is a real, practical problem alive with end- 
less potentialities. There is need for abundant 
study and contemplation of this current 
problem. 


6. Color Week-—What shall we do about it? 


About twenty-five years ago when the private 
camps first began to influence the sphere of the 
camping world, a number of directors, looking 
about for something spectacular to wind up the 
season with, hit upon the plan of the Color 
Week Program. In substance, it was merely to 
divide into two equal teams the entire camper 
rostrum. A series of athletic, and arts and 
crafts, and sundry events lasting oftentimes a 
week were formulated to be contested by the 
teams. These were entered into with an inten- 
sity often approaching ferocity. The energy 
exerted in endeavoring to win points for a team 
or color resulted in serious drains on the camp- 
ers’ health and left in its wake serious physical 
strains. 

There are, on the other hand, many desirable 
features claimed for this color-week idea. It is 
maintained by its protagonists that it offers the 
child tremendous opportunities for leadership, 
emotional developments, and countless possi- 
bilities for creative accomplishments through 
the firing of the imagination. It is also claimed 
that it helps sustain interest for the closing 
days and aids discipline. 
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This traditional idea of a color war has sur- 
vived until the present day, and it is still in- 
cluded in many camp programs. 

In the light of present day educational phil- 
osophy it is time that we re-examined and re- 
evaluated this color war series. 

Are we not doing irreparable damage to the 
children’s health? Is the end result worth the 
tremendous amount of effort that goes into the 
preparations for these spectacles? Is the whole 
project fundamentally sound? Is it fair to the 
child to put him into such fierce competition at 
so early an age? 

It is gratifying to note that the more pro- 
gressive camps have discarded this traditional 
form of intense competition for a more desir- 
able tvpe of end season program. 


7. Camp Awards 


Here is a problem which ought to be pro- 
ductive of some real stimulating thinking on 
the part of camp directors. 

Some camps distribute with a lavish hand 
awards of all types without taking into con- 
sideration whether the whole business is funda- 
mentally and educationally sound. 

Are we aiding in the formation and inculca- 
tion of desirable character traits with our pres- 
ent system of camp awards? What type of 
awards should be distributed? Are we _ not 
breeding malcontents and discontent by a sys- 
tem of awards? Are we aiding to spread the 
vicious thought that children expect some re- 
ward for everything they do? Are we not los- 
ing sight of the joy and pleasure to be derived 
from doing things for the sake of good per- 
formance rather than for the sake of an award 
which in itself is worthless. 

What type of awards should camp give to 
their campers, if any? Are we not setting up 
the promise of false values in the minds of our 
boys and girls? What is the effect on a child’s 
mental health if he does not win an award? On 
his emotional set-up? On his attitude towards 
life? 

These queries must be answered before we 
can justify the present day awards of camp life. 


8. Fire Hazards and Methods of Prevention? 


The writer was astounded, in a recent survey 
of private camps, to find that less than 30% 
have any provisions for fighting fires. Only a 
small percentage have any modern scientific 
implements to handle any fire emergencies. All 
in all, an appaling apathetic attitude seems to 
prevail on the subject of fire prevention. In 
some camps the children’s lives are endangered 
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by permitting smoking in the bunks and dormi- 
tories. Most directors, when questioned as to 
what precautions they have to fight fire, merely 
shrug their shoulders. It seems high time that 
this problem be given the consideration it de- 
serves! 


9. Camps For Cardtac Children? 

So far as the writer’s limited knowledge of 
the camping field is concerned, there has as yet 
been no serious consideration given to the or- 
ganization of camps for children afflicted with 
minor forms of heart conditions. 

This vast army of youngsters, running per- 
haps into the thousands, have been denied an 
opportunity to experience the thrills of camp- 
ing. No private camps are willing to enroll 
children of this type because of the fact that 
they cater exclusively to healthy, normal boys 
and girls. It seems to the writer that here is a 
marvelous opportunity for real public service. 
A camp catering to this type of child in which 
could be included other types of youngsters 
whom average camps do not accept would be a 
boon to humanity. 

In the hands of capable directors, assisted by 
a staff of internes, physicians and counselors 
trained in this field, a most significant contribu- 
tion to modern youth and camping could be 
made. 


10. Guidance in Camping? 

Undoubtedly we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity afforded us at camp to make definite and 
worthwhile contributions to a guidance pro- 
gram. 

There are, it seems to the writer, many in- 
teresting angles to this whole question toward 
which camping could make some genuine con- 
tributions. This leads us to such questions as— 
shall the camp include a psychiatrist among its 
staff? How shall we go about formulating a 
guidance program? What are the difficulties 
and how may they be surmounted? What shall 
be the function of the guidance counselor? 

These are just the crust of a whole crater of 
problems which could be appropriate questions 
for group study. 


11. Current Camp Business Procedures? 

At a recent meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Camping Association, a 
certified public accountant made the startling 
statement that the average camp was a busi- 
ness very poorly and slipshodly run. No at- 
tempt, in the speaker’s opinion, had been made 
on a scientific basis to introduce any type of 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Even Rocks 
Tell Their 


Story 


The Place of Geology 
in Camp 


By 
CORNELIA CAMERON 


University of lowa 








GROUP of ten-year-old campers and 
the counselor splashed in a shallow 
brook that raced and plunged among 
immense boulders. All were digging in the bot- 
tom of the stream and scooping up pebbles. 
Amid shouts of laughter could be heard these 
sentences, 


‘“T’ve found some quartz, too.” 

‘Look at this yellow stone. Is it chert?” 
‘Oh, what is this speckled rock ?”’ 

“T’ve got eight different kinds now.” 


The youngsters were studying geology and 
really learning some of the common stones. 
But what a grand time they were having. The 
aim of geology in camp is first of all to provide 
fun and adventure for the campers. If it does 
this successfully, an interest in nature, knowl- 
edge of how our earth is made, and the develop- 
ment of fascinating hobbies fo.low naturally. 

Geology is definitely an out-of-door activity, 
and camp with its lakes, hills, rivers, moun- 
tains, and cliffs is the perfect place to play it. 
In school or profession the counselor may study 
geology, but at camp she plays it. The informa- 
tion that is given, however, must be authentic 
or the value will be lost. 

Geology adds variety and interest to the 
period in the camp program devoted to nature- 
lore. Yet the most effective method of presenta- 
tion is to relate the study of the earth to the 
various camp activities. Where better may the 
glacial origin of the lakes in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and the Adirondacks be dis- 
covered than on canoe trips? If the trips extend 
through a series of lakes, the paddlers will 
quickly learn to read the topographic map of 
the region. Such maps may be obtained from 
the United States Geological Survey. Splendid 
opportunities are offered for wind observations 
which are indispensable to the experienced 
paddler. Many rock out-crops can be ap- 
proached in canoes. From these the campers 
are able to get important clues about the history 
of the area. 

All stones are actually story books, and with 
a little practice even young children may inter- 
pret considerable from them. Rocks are classi- 
fied into three major groups according to the 
manner in which they were created. The sedi- 
mentary group, represented by sandstone, 
limestone and shale, indicate a history of break- 
age of older rock on the continent. This ma- 
terial was carried by ancient streams or winds 
to prehistoric seas or swamps. The sands hard- 
ened to sandstone, the limes to limestone, and 




















the muds to shale. An ocean was once 
where out-crops of sedimentary rocks now 
are. What a changing world this is! And 
over there the river empties into the lake 
pieces of soil from the hills. In years to 
come the very lake in which the paddlers 
dip their blades will be filled and probably 
forest covered. 

Igneous rocks, which are represented 
by granite, indicate volcanic activity. 
Away back in the days before yesterday 
the granite in yonder cliff belonged to a 
great mass of hot liquid rock in what was 
then the depths of the earth. Since the 
granite cooled vast quantities of overlying 
earth have been carried by streams to the 
sea until now the igneous rock is brought to 
view. 

The last great group are the metamorphic 
rocks. These are the rocks that were formed 
by earthquakes, heat, and pressure. In simple 
language a metamorphosed rock is merely a 
changed rock. The sand grains of sandstone 
have been tightly pressed together to form 
quartzite. Marble was once limestone. And slate 
was at one time shale or the hardened mud of 
the sea bottom. As you sit on a block of quart- 
zite or lean against a chunk of marble, listen 
and you may hear the rumbles of the ancient 
earthquakes that accompanied the heaving and 
shoving of the rocks. 

Children have very active imaginations and 
when directed along the proper path are quick 
to catch the adventure and romance which has 
come down through the ages in the formation of 
our earth. 


Courtesy Camp Wolahi 









































Courtesy Camp Hitaga 


Cook-outs bring the campers into the field of 
geology. Campcraft counselors are faced with 
the problem of rock explosions in their fires. 
What makes them explode? Here is a problem 
worth solving. In the writer’s experience all 
rocks will explode if they contain a certain 
amount of moisture. Thus it is best to use the 
very driest stones in fires. Campers like to ex- 
periment with different kinds of rock. Many 
questions are asked and a great deal is learned. 
Needless to say, caution must be used to pre- 
vent injury from the flying pieces. 

Overnights are held in scenic locations, and 
geology is always the basis of the landscape. 
How were the mountains made? Where does 
the river go? Why is there a lake here? Were 
these hills bigger than they are now? These 
are merely the beginning questions that a geo- 
logically minded camp will ask. Story telling 
has long been a tradition around the evening 
campfire. Tales of the animals 
that roamed the earth millions 
of years ago never fail to hold 
an attentive audience. Children 
who are ardent followers of 
‘Alley Oop” in the funny pa- 
pers will receive as big a thrill 
from true adventures of the real 
dinosaurs. These we know to be 
as large as a house and to have 
a brain in their tails as well as 
in their heads. Think of making 
oyster soup from oysters the 
size of your head! Tremendous 
oyster shells have been found in 
the rocks. Isn’t it splendid that 
we do not live in the Age of 
Cockroaches? How would you 
like to meet a cockroach five 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Should the Modern 
Camp “Co Native’? 


By 
J. M. Horner 


and go, but some camps live on in mem- 

Ory as unusual experiences and go 
down deep into the nerve and brain mechanism 
of those who shared in the experience. 

Moseywood was such a camp. To call it a 
camp is to compliment the situation, for a 
camp it was not in the modern sense of the 
word, and yet when camp memories are re- 
called, Moseywood comes first to mind. 

The campsite itself could be reached only 
after a mile and a half of hiking through 
densely wooded second growth, and through 
a number of deep mud holes which were con- 
veniently placed to discourage the hikers who 
were loaded with all sorts of camping equip- 
ment, for in the early days of the camp practi- 
cally all material was carried in on the backs 
of the campers. During the first season the only 
mechanical contrivanve which served to relieve 
the situation was a second-hand army cart upon 
which was loaded the tents and heavy camping 
equipment. 

The mud holes were conquered by means of 
a long rope attached to the cart, with eight or 
ten younger boys on the rope and four older 
boys holding the cart and pushing it forward, 
up and down hill and dale, accompanied by 
special yells of enthusiasm when the mud holes 
came in sight. The mud holes actually became 
events of first importance, for sometimes the 
cart would stick midway and the cots and tents 
would have to be unloaded, the cart pulled free, 
then reloaded—and on to the next mud hole. 

The mud holes finally became main program 
events of the camp and all of them were prop- 
erly named, with signs placed on them to en- 
courage the daily struggle of camp detail 
groups who were assigned to bring in, not only 
the bacon, but the bread, meat, coal, groceries 
and the luggage of immature campers who were 
too small to maneuver the mile-and-a-half hike, 
loaded down with their bedding and camp 
equipment. | 

Arriving at the camp, especially during the 
setting-up period during the first few days, one 


(and and camping experiences come 


could see only a small cleared space near the 
shore of the lake, and a pile of tents and cots 
which evidently expected to be placed some- 
where on the small campus for the housing of 
the incoming campers. 

The first year at the Moseywood campsite 
was rather exciting, for when the leaders and 
three boys arrived as the first part of the set- 
ting-up group, they were warned by a fisher- 
man that they had better be careful as he had 
just encountered a big brown bear on the other 
side of the lake and had been forced to fire off 
his revolver several times in order to scare it 
away. This gave a real flavor of excitement 
and that night there was some uneasiness as 
the boys rolled up in their blankets around the 
open campfire close to the lake. But the first 
night proved uneventful and the next morning 
the group started working, getting the tents in 
order and slashing down the brush to make 
room for the large French army mess tent 
which we later found to be a perfect sieve for 
rain. We wondered how the Allies had ever 
won the war with equipment such as that, but 
it did fool the visitors who were never invited 
to eat with us, especially on rainy days. 

By any and all standards which could be 
imagined, this first year camp at Moseywood 
was delinquent to a degree hard to imagine. 
There was no place to keep butter cool, and so 
we eliminated the butter. It was too difficult 
to secure fresh milk, so we eliminated that item, 
using the canned milk even for the morning 
cereal. The dish-washing problem was rather 
simple except on rainy days: a tub of lake 
water was placed over an open fire and the boys 
took turns dashing out from under the leaky 
tent to the tub and washing their kits, then 
back to the tent and a quick wipe with a wet 
dish-towel. 

The second year at the camp proved to be a 
great improvement, thanks to a farmer with a 
team of horses and a decrepit old wagon which 
he used to haul in our camp equipment for the 
first two days. Driving this team proved to be 
an adventure in itself, for one of the horses 
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was blind and required special guiding, particu- 
larly when the mudholes were encountered. 

On one occasion a younger boy had asked to 
make one of the trips. The driver discovered 
to his utter amazement, after getting through 
one of the rough spots, that the lad was miss- 
ing from his place alongside of him on the 
driver’s seat. Stopping the team at once, the 
driver went back several hundred feet, calling 
the boy by name but receiving no reply. He 
began to search the brush on either side of the 
road and finally located the lad in the middle 
of a clump of small trees, the breath knocked 
out of him and his face badly scratched. As 
soon, as the lad could get his breath he was 
back again in the driver’s seat, insisting on 
completing the trip which, of course, was the 
Moseywood tradition, for the motto was that 
the camp would either ‘Make you or break 
you,” and this lad insisted on being made! He 
was indeed moulded into manhood in the rough 
experience of that first few years at Mosey- 
wood, as were many other boys who shared in 
this rough adventurous experience over the 
years. 

Camp directors are always worried about 
camp programs, but the director of this camp 
had no such worries because the day by day 
struggle provided all of the program necessary, 
both for leaders and boys. There was always 
a lurking suspicion in his mind, however, that 
he was not operating a good camp, for in none 
of the camp books that he read could be find 
reference to anything resembling the type of 
experience through which he was trying to 
guide his boys. In later years the Camp Di- 
rector has reverted to type, has, in fact, gone 
native in his entire camping philosophy; he 
realizes now that the best camp he ever tried 
to operate was the primitive, adventurous, 
Moseywood with all of its crudeness and lack 
of any and all standards. 

Any modern camp director would have con- 
demned the entire procedure, from food prep- 
aration to equipment and health care, but in all 
those years there was little, if any sickness, the 
most serious one being a boy with tonsilitis, 
who was carried out on a stretcher over the 
mile-and-a-half log road to a primitive Ford 
car to get him to the necessary medical atten- 
tion. Those were the days when nurses and 
doctors were not on the camp menu. 

All activity at Moseywood Camp was of a 
functional nature and if it is true, as John 
Dewey infers, that functional activity is al- 
ways artistic activity, then our Moseywood ex- 
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perience was creative art at its best, for we 
always created on the basis of some functional 
need. We needed a swimming pier, with no 
lumber or money to buy materials. The beach 
had to be cleared of vegetation, a walk had to 
be laid across a small swamp, the spring had to 
be walled up to prevent our water supply from 
getting muddy during rainy periods, water 
had to be carried to the cook in large milk cans, 
wood had to be chopped for the kitchen stove, 
benches had to be built for the campfire circle, 
the canoe had to be patched, and a new oar 
for the row boat made out of a young sapling. 
All activity was related to actual need and was 
most thoroughly functional. Either we func- 
tioned in specific situation of need or we did 
not eat! The work was shared so that every- 
one took part in the labor, and woe betide the 
boy who even gave evidence of refusing. Social 
control operated in this small environment on 
a rather primitive scale. Social coercion was 
just around the corner from every difficult 
situation. 

Here was a camp situation which, by the 
very nature of the physical environment and 
the lack of equipment, provided the oppor- 
tunity for a type of program which tended to 
throw real responsibility on boys and leaders. 
Many times the groceries would arrive late at 
night and it would be necessary to recruit a 
group of boys to hike up the log trail and carry 
down enough of them for the morning meal. 
Rain or shine, the food must get through to the 
campers, and the boys seemed to sense some so- 
cial importance in the task. On several occa- 
sions we had all suffered for at least one meal 
because a group had failed to get the food 
down, and the boys felt the responsibility for 
the situation. In a modern camp only the di- 
rector would feel it, and he alone would be 
blamed for the failure of food to arrive. The 
actual physical situation helped in this instance 
to develop responsibility on the part of a larger 
number of boys. Meeting these constantly 
evolving situations and needs constituted the 
camp program, although none of us realized it 
at the time. 

If it is true, as Adler infers, that overcoming 
difficulties is one of the main high roads to 
character growth, then the Moseywood Camp 
was indeed character building, for one hardly 
turned around but to face another difficulty 
which had to be overcome in order to keep the 
camp going, and the situations were of such a 
nature that it was necessary for boys and 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Making Molchills 


Out of Mountains 
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who stood atop the mountain, ‘I’m not 

even out of breath!’ She might well be 
surprised, for the year before, she had run up 
this same mountain so fast that she was ex- 
hausted long before the top was _ reached. 
Mountain climbing had seemed a drudgery 
rather than a pleasure, and it was with diffi- 
culty that she had been persuaded to try it 
again. Now, as she stood there with the wind 
blowing through her hair, she looked about at 
the beautiful view, pointing out the five lakes 
which could be seen from the summit. 

A few brief physiological facts can explain 
her fatigue the year before, and point out why 
climbers should set a steady pace. 

In continuous exercise (such as mountain 
climbing) the body must maintain an ap- 
proximate equilibrium between the process of 
breakdown and recovery; otherwise fatigue 
would soon stop the bodily machinery. An 
excessively violent exercise cannot be kept up, 
because the lactic acid content of the muscles 
quickly rises to a fatigue maximum, rendering 
the muscles incapable of further effort. 

There is so much to gain from mountain 
climbing from the standpoint of health and 
physical development of the growing youngster 
that leaders cannot be too careful in their ef- 
forts to create and maintain interest and avoid 
overexertion or fatigue. 

The average youngster at camp climbs for 
pleasure, with a certain pride of achievement 
involved. This pride can be demolished by 
inexperienced counselors, who forget that they 
are conducting untrained hikers, often some 
who are not as strong as others. 

The conscientious leader has many things 
to consider before she takes a miscellaneous 
group of youngsters up the mountain. The 
older and stronger ones will invariably want 
to rush ahead, eager to see what they can dis- 
cover around the next turn. If they are re- 
strained, there is constant discontent, but if 
they are allowed to set the pace the weaker 
ones will soon be left behind with a feeling of 
defeat. These healthy youngsters are apt to 


6 AY!” exclaimed the astonished camper, 
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find their own vitality ebbing before they are 
half way to the top. What then can be done 
with the ambitious hiker? 

Let them spend their energy keeping up 
with the rear of the line, for that is where the 
fastest hiking is done. It seems that no matter 
how carefully the head of the line proceeds, 
the rear is on the run to catch up. This is due 
to those who string out the line, leaving gaps 
between. Sooner or later a whistle blows; 
‘close up that line!” is called and the gaps 
close up. Naturally, the farther back in the 
line one is the farther one has to run to catch 
up. 

However, no child wants to be put at the 
foot of the line, least of all those who are the 
fastest and best hikers. But tell them it is be- 
ing done because they are the best and give 
them the responsibility of not letting the line 
lag. Give them a whistle, if you wish, and the 
authority to tell those who are slowing them 
up to keep going. This will keep them from 
speeding up the front of the line, and fretting 
about not going fast enough, for they will be 
stepping right along. 

Another alternative would be to allow them 
to lead the hike with close coaching on pace- 
setting and emphasis on the fact that they are 
to be future leaders and they must learn to 
set a steady, even pace. 

The place for the slowest hikers should be in 
the lead. Let the weakest camper set the pace. 
Of course, if any camper were too weak to set 
a fairly good pace, they should not be along 
on a mountain-climbing trip. Previous shorter 
hikes can determine the caliber of the group 
and any who are not physically fit should be 
left in the hands of the nature or dramatics 
group, where they are more sure of success. 

Thus, the inferior feeling is eliminated from 
the slower hikers; they must keep moving along 
fairly well to keep the rest of the line from 
their heels, yet they are not causing gaps in 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Caring for Boats in Camp 


Marjorie Camp 


RADUALLY boating seems to be com- 
ing into its own in camps all over the 
country. A boating program in camp 

should stress the joy and satisfaction which 
come from the use of row boats, and their po- 
tential value for recreational purposes, not 
merely as a means of locomotion ‘“‘to get some- 
where,” nor merely as a life-boat during swim- 
ming hours. A sound boating program will 
stress correct use of equipment and a whole- 
some respect for the equipment, plus good 
form, morale, and the use of common-sense. 
Some of the uses to which boats may be put, 
aside from utilitarian purposes on the water- 
front, are for fishing, sketching from the water, 
trips, and all sorts of leisurely expeditions. 
They are particularly valuable for use in water 
programs for younger children and should be 
basic in any sound and well-balanced water- 
sports program. 

A possible hindrance to the full use of boats 
in our camps is the question of mooring and 
care. Boats should be moored in such fashion 
that they are easily made ready for use, with 





a minimum of tugging and pushing. A boat 
already floating in the water and practically 
ready to be pushed off at all hours furnishes a 
greater temptation to the camper than one 
which requires several minutes of work to get 
ready. On the other hand, boats should be in 
the water all the time, as this keeps them 
“tight” and in the best of condition. The 
scheme we have worked out meets both of 
these requirements. In addition, it is so very 
easy to set up on any water-front with a water 
line which varies no more than a foot during 
the season, that it occurred to us others might 
like to know about it. 

The long platform next to the bank is im- 
movable, but the piers which jut out from it 
are removable and are taken up each fall. The 
pier platforms are bolted on to a framework 
which in turn is bolted to split cedar posts. 
Should the waterline fall during the season 
more than a foot, the cedar posts are pounded 
down the required number of inches, and a 
step made between the stationary platform and 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Pre=Convention Meetings 


Wednesday, January 24 


P.M. 
6:00 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
American Camping Association 
Dinner 
P.M. 
8:00-11:00 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Meeting 
PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Organizations Sponsoring Camps 
Chairman: HAroLtp WAGNER 


All Day 
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JANUARY 25-28, 1940 


“Imyalementing Democracy in C, amping— 


Thursday, January 25 


9:00-12:00 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


A.M. 


9:00-12:00 


P.M. 
1:30- 8:00 
P.M. 
1:30- 5:30 


P.M. 
1:30- 5:30 


P.M. 
3:00- 6:00 


P.M. 
3:00- 6:00 


P.M. 
5:30 


P.M. 
6:30 


P.M. 
8:00 


P.M. 
9:15 


A.M. 
7:30 


A.M. 
8:15- 8:45 
A.M. 

8:45 





Giant Redwoods of the Redwood 


American Camping Association 
ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING CAMPING 
Chairman: HAroLp WAGNER 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
American Camping Association 


ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING CAMPING 
Chairman: HAROLD WAGNER 


REGISTRATION 
Administration Building 


SEMINAR DISCUSSION LEADERS 
Meeting 
Hearth Room, Merrill Hall 


ACA and CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
Hearth Room, Merrill Hall 


Convention Meetings 


DINNER 

Presiding: JOHN C. NEUBAUER, President, 
Pacific Camping Association 

Crocker Dining Hall 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: HoMER J. BEMiIss, Convention 
Chairman 

Conference Phun Sing: LUCILLE ROBINSON 

“Greetings from the Pacific Camping Associa- 
tion” 

Speaker: JoHN C. NEUBAUER, President, 
Pacific Camping Association 

“Democracy in Action” 

Speaker: Dr. CHARLES A. WILSON, President, 
American Camping Association 


CONFERENCE MIXER 
Chairman: Lawton Harris 


Friday, January 26 


BREAKFAST 
“Thought for the Day” 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
“The Plan of the Conference” 
Speaker: Carnot LEVENE, Chairman, 

Program Committee 
Address: (Topic to be announced) 
Speaker: Dr. Lioyp B. SHarp, Director, Life 
Camps, Inc., New York City 


Empire 









San Francisco 


Golden Gate 
Bridge 


at 
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Association 
JOHN C. NEUBAUER 


Convention Chairman 
HOMER J. BEMISS 


Associate Chairman 
HAROLD A. WAGNER 


Publicity and Promotion 


LENARD DAHLQUIST and 
EMELITA COHEN, Chm. 


Exhibits Registration 
ROY B. ELFVING, Chm. 





CAROL LEVENE, Chm. 


Budget and Purchasing 
ANDREW GROENINK, Chm. 


STEWART KELSO, Chm. 


A.M. Outpost Camping, Pack Trips 
9:45 GROUP DISCUSSIONS Camping Program for Refugee Children 
“Camping for Every Child” Resources for Counselor Training 
Ten groups discussing various aspects of this SRA Referrals | 
topic. Special Types of Camps 
Co-Chairmen: Gtapys SNYDER and NorRMA Problems of Exceptional Children in Camps 
SIMs Camp Reports 
Discussion Leaders: ELAINE S. GORHAM, Har- Kitchen and Dining Room Management 
OLD A. WAGNER, R. W. Stmcock, HERMAN Staff Relationships 
OBERTEUFFER, GRACE McCartHy, ESTHER Family Camps 
BrisTot, Gay Lawson, Oscar KIRKHAM Laws Affecting Camps 
A.M. The Government in the Camping Field 
11:15 PANEL DISCUSSION Co-recreational Camps 
“Camping for Every Child” Correlating Camp, Home and School 
Coordinator: CHARLES E. HENprRy, Director of Program Techniques for Implementing 
Program and Personnel, Boys’ Clubs of Democracy 
America Camp Accounting 
Panel Members: Discussion leaders of previous Snow Camping 
session. Woodcraft 
P.M. Function of the Program Director 
12:30 LUNCH Discussion Leaders and Resource Persons: 
P.M. I. V. VREDENBURGH, Assistant National Di- 
1:30 ANNUAL MEETING, PACIFIC CAMPING rector, Health and Safety, Western Region, 
ASSOCIATION Boy Scouts of America; Wes H. KLUSMANN, 
Presiding: JOHN C. NEUBAUER Assistant National Director, Camping, Boy 
Merrill Hall Scouts of America; IpA OPPENHEIMER, Ex- 
P.M. ecutive Secretary, Jewish Vacation Assn., 
2:30 CURBSTONES New York; MARGARET HAzzarp, Executive 
Topics: Secretary, Sacramento Campfire Girls; 
Safety, Health and Waterfront Protection CuHartEs W. Davis, Supt. of Recreation, 
1940 CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
President, Pacific Camping Program House and Program Continuity 


JOHN TITSWORTH, Chm. 


Hospitality 
MARY FIELDER, Chm. 


Entertainment 
HARRIET DIVELEY, Chm. 


Proceedings 
LOUIS J. BLUMENTHAL, Chm. 


Business Manager 
ROSS L. ALLEN 
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P.M. 


THE 


Berkeley; Matt HuppucH; RAyMoNnpD Mor- 
FATT, Legal Consultant, Oakland Recreation 
Dept.; MArGAaRET Woop, Area Supt. Training, 
W.P.A. Recreation Dept.; Mrs. EmMa WUL- 
ZEN, Commissary Manager, Contra Costa 
Camps. 


2:30- 4:30 MOVIES AND SLIDES CLINICS 


P.M. 
3:30 


P.M. 
5:00 


P.M. 
6:15 


P.M. 
7:45 


P.M. 
9:30 


7:30 


A.M. 
8:15 


A.M. 
8:45 


A.M. 
9:45 


A.M. 
11:15 


P.M. 
12:30 
P.M. 
1:30 


P.M. 
2:30 


P.M. 
2:30- 4:30 


P.M. 
3:30 


P.M. 
6:15 
P.M. 
7:30 


P.M. 
9:00 


Consultant: FRANK E. WULZEN 


SEVENTEEN MILE DRIVE and TEA 
Coordinator: LAURA KENNEDY 
Douglas School 


MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
Hearth Room—Meerrill Hall 


DINNER 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: STUART WALSH, President, Washing- 
ton Section of the American Camping Ass’n. 

Phun Sing 

Address: (Topic to be announced) 

Speaker: Dr. SIGFRIED BERNFELDT 


RECREATION—MOTION PICTURES 


Saturday, January 27 


BREAKFAST 
“Thought for the Day” 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Phun Sing 

“Living in Camp” 

Speaker: Dr. BERNARD S. Mason, Editor, 
THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

“Living in Camp” 

Ten groups discussing various aspects of this 
topic. 

Co-chairmen: GLADYS SNYDER and NORMA SIMS 


PANEL DISCUSSION 

“Living in Camp’ 

Coordinator: CHARLES E. HENpry, Director of 
Program and Personnel, Boys’ Clubs of 
America 

Panel Members: 
previous sessions. 


Leaders of discussions in 


LUNCH 


ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN CAMPING 
ASSOCIATION 
Presiding: Dr. CHARLES A. WILSON, President 


CURBSTONES 

Chairman: EMILY MINTON 

Topics: Continuation of discussions of topics 
started on Friday, 2:30 P.M. 


MOVIES AND SLIDES CLINIC 
Consultant: FRANK E. WULZEN 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM (Exhibitors) 
Presiding: Mrs. E. H. WALTER 
Counselor Placement Bureau 


DINNER 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

“Youth Problems” 

Presiding: Dr. ROSALIND Cassipy, Mills College 

Speaker: ROBERT BuRNs, National Youth Ad- 
ministrator for the State of California 


GRAND BALL 


CAMPING 


MAGAZINE January, 1940 


Sunday, January 28 


A.M. 

7:30 BREAKFAST 

A.M. 

9:00 CHURCH IN THE WILDWOODS 

Direction: Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion 

Co-Chairmen: EpNA DENNISON, EMELITA 
COHEN 

A.M. 
9:45 SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 

Topic: (to be announced) 

Speaker: Matt Huppucn, Acting Senior Recre- 
ation Planner, State Relations Division, Na- 
tional Park Service 

A.M. 
10:10 INTRODUCTION OF NEW OFFICERS 

American Camping Association 

Pacific Camping Association 

A.M. 
11:45 SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE 

Summarizer: CHARLES E. HENpry, Director of 
Program and Personnel, Boys’ Clubs of 
America 

Closing Ceremony 

P.M. 

12:15 LUNCH 

P.M. 

1:30 MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 


NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN 
CAMPING ASSOCIATION 





Items of Interest 


ASILOMAR—Asilomar covers sixty acres and includes four- 
teen residence buildings besides the Music (Chapel) Hall, 
Merrill Hall, Class Hall and the Crocker Dining Hall. 


EXHIBITS AND CLINICS—Grover Gates, Director of Camp 
Trinity, is assembling materials for the camp exhibits and 
states: 

Our camp exhibits in previous years have consisted almost 
entirely of camp folders and photographs. We are hoping 
this year for more graphic display materials—models of 
camp structures, types of sanitation systems, swimming 
pools, dams, etc., and wallsize facsimiles of reporting forms, 
records, health and application blanks. 

Life exhibits, such as puppet shows, Indian crafts and 
dances, working with native clays, etc., are particularly 
desirable. 


BEGIN PLANNING YOUR EXHIBIT NOW. To make 
your exhibit effective, the committee in charge must know: 


1. What you are sending or bringing. 

2. Size of exhibit. 

3. Type of exhibit. 

4. Table space, bulletin board or floor space needed. 
Information should reach the committee by January 15. 
You will want to help set up, arrange, label and design 
your own exhibit and make it harmonize with other ex- 
hibits. Members of the committee will be on hand all day 
Thursday, January 25th, to aid you in this work. Exhibits 
should be struck or dismantled Sunday afternoon, January 
28th. We want to make these educational exhibits truly 
worthwhile and representative of camping procedure. Tell 
us your plans and your problems and let us help you. 
Address all communications to the Committee Chairmen: 

Grover A. Gates Ralph L. Harris 
935 Hampton Way 206 Van Ness Avenue 
Fresno, California Fresno, California 


SEMINARS OR DISCUSSION GROUPS—New or additional 
seminars or discussion groups will be organized at the Con- 
ference if requests are made. The committee wants the 
program to reflect as accurately as possible the expressed 
needs and desires of the delegates. 


MOVIES AND SLIDES—Provision will be made to show 
both eight and sixteen mm. motion pictures and any size 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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International Camping 
In the Swiss A\lps 
By 


R. Alice Drought 


Leader, International Girl Scout Encampment 


sored and conducted an international camp 

for Girl Scouts and Girl Guides of the 
world at Adelboden, Switzerland. (In other 
countries, Girl Scouts are known as Girl 
Guides.) This year was the sixth year for such 
encampments since they began in 1932. The 
fundamental purpose of these encampments is 
the development of international friendships 
through a camping situation. 

A group of nineteen Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides met with an American leader at the 
World Chalet for Girl Guides for a three-week 
period from July 28 to August 18th, 1939. The 
Chalet was the gift of Mrs. James J. Storrow 
of Lincoln, Massachusetts, to the Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides of the world. 

Represented at this year’s encampment were 
three continents and three islands: North 
America, South America, and Europe, with 
Iceland, Ireland, and Scotland supplying the 
other representatives. The United States sent 
five delegates; Brazil sent two; there were two 
each from Finland, Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland itself; one each from Iceland, Lux- 
embourg, the Irish Free State, and Scotland. 

All of the delegates were recipients of Juli- 
ette Low Memorial awards. In memory of 
Juliette Low, founder of Girl Scouting in the 
United States, a fund has been established, 
proceeds from which are used to further in- 
ternational understanding and friendship, her 
charished dream. American girls are selected 
from various parts of the United States in 
different years; the representation among the 
foreign countries is rotated likewise. 

“Our Chalet” as the meeting place for the 
encampment is officially called, is in the heart 
of the Berner-Oberland section of the Swiss 
\lps. It is about a half hour’s hike from the 
nearest village, Adelboden. Nestled in between 
several mountains, some of which are snow- 
capped the year ’round, it is an ideal site and 
situation for a gathering of this character. The 


| HE American Girl Scouts have again spon- 


Chalet is large enough to accommodate other 
groups at the same time. Frequently there are 
as many as fifteen nationalities breaking bread 
together under one roof: Christians, Moham- 
medans, Zoroastrians alike, from north of the 
Arctic Circle to south of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. 

The site and setting lent itself admirably to 
mountain climbing, our favorite sport. Camp- 
ing activities were interspersed with days of 
serious discussions, so that in the end we came 
to know something of each other’s countries, 
their forms of government, their economic and 
social problems, their educational opportunities 
(and lack of them), something of their na- 
tional culture, their camping facilities, pro- 
gress, and problems. 

The discussions started with each delegate 
telling about her own country. This built up a 
background for understanding, while music 
and singing provided a common denominator. 
The language difficulties were absolved through 
translations. The majority of delegates spoke 
some English; those who didn’t speak English 
could speak French. All discussions, therefore, 
were translated into either English or French, 
and all announcements were made in English, 
French, and German. All instructions posted 
on the bulletin board likewise were in English, 
French, and German, as there were some Ger- 
man speaking Guides at the Chalet likewise. 

The most significant discussion of all was on 
peace. This discussion took place toward the 
end of the encampment, with the clouds of war 
hovering over us. We had been living under 
tension, in an atmosphere of uncertainty and 
insecurity. In the Chalet itself were posted 
instructions on what to do in case of air raids. 
Yet with the optimism and the courage of 
youth that were products of the last war and 
post-war depression, but who had not known 
the last war, the delegates were unanimous in 
thinking that peace among nations is ultimately 

(Continued on Page 27) 




















Remarkable Shot of a Spring Peeper 


HEN the campfires are out and 

nearly all sounds of the woods and 

fields have melted into the darkness, 
a new life hits the trails, a life unknown to the 
average day hiker, making of flashlight hunting 
a thing to cause the blood to leap into a better 
action at every woodland sound. The flashlight 
beam, taking on the role of the ‘““Magic Beam,”’ 
spots the wild friends that roam the woods at 
night. 


Using the ‘‘Magic Beam”’ 


NOCTURNAL 
HUNTING 


By 


FRANK S$. OEHR 


Photographs by the Author 


Along the swamps in early spring, in the 
eastern part of the United States, we have a 
little friend that sings to us of the joy that will 
be ours when spring at last blooms in all of 
its glory. It is the “‘spring peeper,”’ one of the 
smallest tree frogs that we have. To hunt him 
out with the ‘‘Magic Beam” and then to take 
a photo of him is one of the biggest thrills in 
the realm of nature. To take a picture of one 
of these little fellows with his throat fully filled 
is one of the most difficult feats of night photo- 
graphy. With a Girl Scout to hold the flashlights 


Praying Mantis 











for me, I secured such a picture of a 
peeper with his throat inflated to full 
extent. The thrill that the Scouts got 
did not surpass the feeling that I had 
in knowing that we had just taken a 


really rare shot of this little chap. This 
tiny happy friend was only about three- 
fourths of an inch in length. The lens 
of the camera was only about 6 inches - 
from him. 
Our biggest frog, the bull frog, can j 
also be found with the ‘““Magic Beam”’ 9 
and his portrait secured. The one shown A 
in the accompanying picture was one gf 
of the largest of all that I have ever 
found. We discovered him floating on 
the lake among the pickerel weeds all 
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The Possum Poses for his Portrait 


Bait can be placed near 
camp to attract the animals 
and, after darkness settles 
down, a field trip taken to 
the spot. The ‘‘Magic Beam,” 
backed by lots of watchful 
waiting, will usually reveal 
some wild creature partaking 
of an evening snack. It only 
takes a few nights for the 
animals to get the habit of 
visiting the place regularly, 
and nearly all of them are 
willing to be watched and 
photographed. Even the 
skunk shown herewith didn’t 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Beam Finds a Bullfrog The Skunk Eats a Midnight Lunch 


doubled up ready to make a powerful 
push with his long hind legs. All of the 
interesting points of the creature show 
—big eyes and ears, powerful hind legs 
drawn up, webbed feet, etc. 

Of all the different animals that can 
be found, the one that can be most 
easily approached and photographed is 
the opossum. The grand story con- 
nected with this wild night roamer is 
well worth looking up. The chap in the 
accompanying picture was spotted in a 
low tree, so all we had to do was to 
place the camera on a tripod, open the 
shutter, fire the photo flash bulb, and 
close the shutter again! And we had a 
picture that left impressions never to 
be forgotten. What person could forget 
this kind of a thrill? 
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A Tribute 


He had spent every summer of his life in 
camp. From his first year on to maturity he 
had known nothing of summer days and sum- 
mer ways other than in camp. And the camp 
had made him what he was—had shaped his 
attitudes, formed his habits, conditioned his 
ways of living. His personality seemed fully, 
completely a creation of the camp. 


Yes, the camp was big within him, and he 
was big within the camp. He was what is meant 
by a good camper—an ideal camper. His warm 
friendship went out to everyone and was 
courted by everyone. His conduct was never 
offensive, always calm, warm, reserved, digni- 
fied. His adjustment socially left nothing to be 
desired. 


He knew the woods and was at home in them 
as was no other. He was intimately familiar 
with every secluded nook, every remote wild 
corner of the campsite. He knew the animals 
and the birds of the woods, their ways of life, 
their very thoughts. More than the cabin-line, 
the trails were his joy. His woodcraft was a 
revelation and an inspiration. 


Yes, he was one with camping and he learned 
its lessons well. But the camp’s good training 
failed him in one vital respect: Admirably did 
it equip him for life in camp, but prepared him 
not at all for city life! 

The season over, he went home and tried as 
best he could to adjust to city ways during the 
long intervening months. But at best he was 
not at ease in that world of mad and whirling 
things. It was that lack of adjustment that 
meant his undoing. He walked the streets as 
he followed the trails, with the call of the wilds 
in his blood, when alas, the grinding wheels of 
man-made machines swept down upon him and 
crushed out the warm flow of life. In the woods 
he was king. But the city killed him. 


His name was Cree. He was. an English 
Setter, our Setter—white and black ticked, 
classic in outline, kingly in bearing, thoroughly 
masculine yet possessing the soft eyes of a 
woman. In temperament, character and breed- 
ing, he was every inch a thoroughbred. 


Our joys and sorrows were shared with him 
along the trail throughout the six short years he 


C Aitorial 


was permitted to live. In that conference five 
years ago when we took over the editing of 
THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, Cree was sitting by 
our side. And he has sat by our side during the 
preparation of every issue since that day. It 
was to him that the editor told his editorials 
before they were written. And if they were 
caustic, critical, or harshly severe, his big, soft 
eyes seemed to search our very soul to see if it 
was really his master who held such thoughts. 
It was he who admonished always to be calm, 
big, dignified. Yes, his personality has been 
reflected in these very pages. And his lovable, 
sporting, woodsy-wise, and trail-loving nature 
has colored and toned the six books that have 
grown to full being in his company. 


Cree symbolized the Woodcraft Way and 
held before us constantly and vividly our task 
of visualizing it for others to see, to under- 
stand, and enjoy. 


And so today, there is a vacuum in our 
study, a cold emptiness where yesterday there 
was warmth and a fervent symbolism of out- 
door purpose. No, Cree’s fine head will no 
longer be raised in counsel, his pleading eyes 
no longer turned on us in mute yet articulate 
reproach, his barking, wagging invitation will 
no longer lead us away from too much sitting 
to the happy life close to the damp, vibrant, 
fragrant earth. Death is not final. 


Perhaps it is all our fault. Perhaps in camp 
we trained him too well for the life of camping 
and of the woods, too little for the world of 
men on city streets. Is there a chance that we 
do that to campers, too—a chance that we are 
overeager for adjustment to camplife as such, 
with too little thought for the year-around life? 


But however this may be, a great camper, a 
fine outdoor spirit, a loving animal soul has 
been ruthlessly crushed beneath the mad 
wheels of relentless, rushing men. 


And so, Cree, goodby. You have made the 
world of men happier and, if our feeble efforts 
have been of any value whatsoever, you have 
made the world of men a little better. We shall 
try to carry on for you the gospel of your be- 
loved out-of-doors, your woods and distant 
trails. 
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Boats in Camp 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ITIS A 
MATTER OF 
CONFIDENCE 


The confidence of readers in camp 
advertising in the Redbook Magazine 


the pier itself. On the platform, in the middle 
of each stall, is bolted a home-made cleat. 


In the middle of the stern of each boat is a 
34-Inch eye screw. A T-hinge 2 x 5% inches 
wide, with an 8-inch “T”’ is screwed into the 
reinforced end board of the pier and into a 
piece of 2 x 4 of such length that when the boat 
is held secure in the middle of the stall (with a 
6- or 8-inch leeway on both sides) the eye 
screw on the boat will be at a point one-and- 
a-half inches in from the end of the 2 x 4. At 
this point in the 2 x 4 a 34-inch eye screw is 
inserted which holds a 3'%-inch snap hook. 
When the boat is brought into dock the passen- 
gers disembark, and the snap hook is slipped 
into the screw eye on the boat. The painter is 
then drawn tight, two or three reverse bends 
given to the painter around the cleat, and the 
remaining portion thrown back into the bow 
of the boat. In this way there are no ropes on 
the platform to trip on. Similarly, when em- 
barking, the snap hook is slipped off, the arm 
bent over, the painter cast loose, and there is 
the boat all ready to be used, with the very 
minimum of effort. Obviously, while the boats 
are tied up, people cannot be in them, so it is 
necessary to insist on the regulation that the 
boats are empty until cast off, and before 
making fast. 


They know of the years spent by this 
department in studying private camps 





The confidence of the directors of 
some of the finest camps in the 
world—experienced by their con- 
tinuous use of Redbook for their 
advertising year after year. 


Ask the Camp Directors who use Redbook! 


For information re: rates, service, etc. 
(Mention the Camping Magazine) 


ADDRESS: 
ETHEL F. BEBB, Director, 


Redbook Magazine, Camp Department 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Murray Hill 6-4600 230 Park Avenue 
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The only thing to remember in setting up —Gy Camp Directors: 

this scheme is to be sure that the bearing part —a—e Suppl s for ine 

of the hinge (the cylindrical middle part which BXeN post 09ie2! SOMES eho line 
contains the pin) is flush with the side of the ) Snercrait sto he s including SIN. 
dock, and that it does not extend beyond the of leathers ooeT for all jeather 
side of the inside plank of the pier. Otherwise, een th favorite SO ye ne 

it will rub against the boats as they are com- ee iters ae Als fot ao ocassins 
ing in or going out. The boat is held com- compe seal Indian 10° 

attract \ snexpensiv?@" 


pletely steady and a boat properly fastened in practical. 
this way can go through really bad storms WSs 

without any indication of rubbing against the ) 
piers. No padding of any sort or fenders are 
necessary. However, one should be sure there 
are no splinters on the boards, and the rough 


edges of the 2 x 4 should be beveled off. 





We have used this arrangement for ten years. 
hoating has always been popular, maintenance 
‘nd repairs have been at the minimum, and in 
ddition, campers have learned how to take { ae 
400d care of the equipment and to respect it. A Ale : 
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Integrating the Camp, the Community and Social 

Work. 

By L. J. Carr, M. A. Valentine, and M. H. Levy 

(New York: Association Press, 1939) 220 pages, 

$2.00. 

This book is a report of the much-discussed Ann 
Arbor Boy Guidance Project for a three-year pe- 
riod, 1935-1938. It describes the integration of the 
camp (University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp), 
the community and the social-work agencies in 
guiding 88 selected problem boys, and compares 
their records of growth with those of a control 
group that did not come under the influence of the 
project. It demonstrates the carry-over of camp 
influence when the camp is related to the com- 
munity by year-around supervision of boys by the 
same counselors. It emphasizes the guidance of the 
growth of the whole boy by one or two counselors 
rather than the use of referral service, and describes 
the use of a type of social therapy that integrates 
all obtainable diagnostic knowledge into a pattern 
of day-by-day contacts in which the counselor ex- 
erts personal influence. It demonstrates the case 
approach to group work. The book will be thought 
provoking and challenging to camp directors, teach- 
ers, social workers, and technicians. There are 
charts, tables, and case records. 


The Geese Fly High 

By Florence Page Jaques; illustrations by Fran- 

cis Lee Jaques (Minneapolis: University of Min- 

nesota Press, 1939) 103 pages, $3.00. 

Another gem that stands full height along side 
of Canoe Country! The same charming style in 
magic words, the same compelling atmosphere in 
powerful black-and-white sketches, appear again 
to attract irresistably all who love the out-of-doors. 
It is a book of ducks and geese—of movement and 
action, wild, free action, in the marshes and far up 
in the high wild weather, ranging from Minnesota 
to Louisiana. It leaves one with a feeling of close 
familiarity, of intimacy with these magic and little- 
known honkers of the sky. It is a book for the 
table of all who love the open spaces and the far 
frontiers. 


Table Games 

By Ray J. Marran (New York: A. S. Barnes & 

Company, 1939) 122 pages, $1.50. 

Instructions on how to make and play table 
games of the more quiet sort. Most of the games 
are of the type in which moves are determined by a 
spinning top or spinning arrow, and the checker 
board type and the tiddle-de-winks type. Each 
game is illustrated with diagrams. 
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Low-Cost Crafts for Everyone 

By H. Atwoed Reynolds (New York: Green- 

berg, 1939) 320 pages, $2.50. 

A book of very simple handicraft projects that 
use the most inexpensive of material, many of them 
of a woodsy sort. There are chapters on the use 
of nuts, shells, branches, pine cones, cloth, paper, 
rubber, oilcloth, tin, etc. Simple homemode toys 
are treated and there is a section on party crafts 
showing how to make decorations, favors, noise- 
makers, etc. The book will be helpful to those who 
are forced to plan an inexpensive craft program. 


Adventuring for Senior Scouts 

(New York: Boy Scouts of America, 1939) 687 

pages, $1.00. 

An excellent collection of outdoor and civic ac- 
tivities and crafts for older boys. There are chap- 
ters on building a log cabin, making a boat, mak- 
ing a pack and other items of camping equipment, 
mountain climbing, winter camping, canoeing, 
pack-saddle trips, and innumerable other activities 
related to the woods and out-of-doors. It is full of 
good material for the camper. 


Boys Will Sing 

(New York: Mills Music, Inc., 1939) 79 pages. 

25c. 

A collection of folk and patriotic songs adaptable 
to boys’ voices whether in camps, clubs, schools, 
churches, or homes. The collection has been as- 
sembled in collaboration with the Editorial Staff oi 
the Boy Scouts of America and contains a number 
of Boy Scout songs. It is especially set up for 
camp use. 


Fees and Charges for Public Recreation 

By James B. Williams and Ian Forbes (Wash- 

ington: United States Government Printing Of- 

fice, 1939) 56 pages, large quarto, 40c. 

A national study prepared by the National Park 
Service at the request of the American Institute of 
Park Executives and with the advice of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, into the policies and 
practices of public recreation agencies in respect 
to the charging of fees for the use of facilities, the 
financial result of these fees and the effect upon 
the agencies. Illustrations and charts. 


Mother Goose Songs 
By Charles Haubiel, (New York: The Com- 
posers Press, Inc., 1939) 36 pages, large quarto, 
$1.25. 
A collection of fifteen songs designed for kinder- 
garten, first and second grades. The piano ac- 
companiments are suitable for piano solos. 
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Rocks Tell Their Story 


(Continued from Page 9) 


inches long? Then there was old Archeopterix, 
the grandfather of our birds, who had a mouth 
full of teeth and glided from tree to tree. These 
are only suggestions for authentic stories of the 
animals that lived for ages in the place where 
we are living now. 

Hikes provide splendid opportunity for geol- 
ogy. Mud or rain hikes, exciting in themselves, 
are perfect for observing the work done by 
running water in carving the surface of the 
earth. Mountains bring many questions about 
the origin of the region. Most children carry 
back collections of stones. The adventure hike 
into unexplored territory never fails to find 
much of geologic interest. Even a treasure hunt 
may be worked out in different types of stones. 

In mountainous country it is nice to have an 
Alpine Club. Membership is based upon climbs 
or hikes into the hills. A Camp Fire Girls’ camp 
in southern California combines the activities 
of nature, hiking, and campcraft into a unit 
known as Mountain Lore. Here geology as well 
as the other phases of nature are closely cor- 
related with trips and campcraft. The coun- 
selors who conduct Mountain Lore must be well 
versed in all phases of out-of-door living in or- 
der to link them together. The campers are 
delighted with this arrangement for they love 
the adventure spirit. 

It is not necessary for a counselor to have 
highly technical training in geology in order to 
handle this subject in camp. She must, how- 
ever, be intelligent, possess quantities of imag- 
ination and curiosity, and have the ability to 
translate a scientific vocabulary into words the 
youngest camper can understand. An elemen- 
tary course in geology or the reading of a few 
simply written books on the subject is sufficient 
for a background. In camp the counselor should 
learn with the campers the geology of the area. 

Making exciting announcements before the 
camper group about thrilling things to do al- 
ways captures interest. The prospect of visiting 
d Cave, going on a rock-climbing expedition, 
wading in the brook, or entering skipping stone 
contests is greeted with enthusiasm. 

The field of geology is so large that every 
camp 1s endowed with many of its phases, and 
it is a subject which an alert counselor may 
wake extremely attractive. May it be used to 


‘ne greatest extent in enhancing the camp pro- 
cram, 
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Again NUMBER ONE 


Camp Advertising Medium! 


OR the sixth consecutive year Parents’ Maga- 

zine has been first choice among camp ad- 
vertisers, carrying more camp advertising line- 
age and a greater number of camp advertisers 
than any other magazine. During 1939, 71% of 
all camp advertisers used Parents’ Magazine. 
Because 98.4% of than a_half- 
circulation of 


the more 

million 

Parents’ Magazine goes 
with chil- 
dren of camp age, and 
because Parents’ Maga- 
zine readers are progres- 
sive, well-to-do parents 


into homes 


who appreciate the value 
of camping, Parents’ 


Magazine offers a waste- 





free, effective  circula- 


tion. Parents’ Magazine 


Write for special camp 
advertising rates 
Regina McGarrigle, 
Director, 
School and Camp Dept. 


produces camp enroll- 
ments—that’s why it’s 
the #1 camp advertis- 


ing medium! 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York, New York 
oo 











NAME TAPES 100 for 60c 


Washable name labels, with your name printed on 
washproof ribbon in black ink, for camp, 
school and travel 


Special Rates to Camps and Outfitters 


ACME TIP PRINTING 


791 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Lackawanna 4-2162 








Camp For Lease Or Sale 


Fully equipped for 50 boys or girls, on beautiful 
Connecticut lake. Cabins—showers—electric light— 
phone. List of former campers available. Excellent 
opportunity. Reasonable. 


E. B. ROBERTS 


124 Mamaroneck Avenue 
White Plains, New York 











WANTED: Position as handcrafts counselor by woman. 
No camp experience but have experience in teaching 
in public school. Have taught art which involves 
some handcrafts. Am taking special handcraft course 
at the present time. Can also tutor or conduct singing 
groups. Address Box 648, The CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
330 South State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











MAY WE HAVE YOUR 1940 CATALOG? 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASS’N, INC. 
330 South State St. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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From New England 

The foundation of a scholarship as a memorial 
to Philip H. Cobb, an instructor who was killed by 
an automobile a year ago, has been announced by 
Headmaster Edward W. Eames of Gov. Dummer 
Academy. Cobb was on the Gov. Dummer faculty 
for six years and was for a long time director of 
Camp Winona, a boy’s summer camp. 

John Porter, director of Camp Kabeyun and a 
teacher in the Brown-Nichols School in Cambridge, 
Mass., is having a sabbatical year. He is making 
it a year of adventure! He married in September 
and set sail for South America in November. 

Eugenia Parker, director of Camp Blazing Trail 
and President of the New England Section, left 
Boston, November 11 for Honolulu. She expects 
to return to the United States in time to attend 
the A.C.A. convention in Asilomar. 

Mrs. E. L. Gulick, director of the Aloha Camps, 
had the misfortune while visiting her brother, Pro- 
fessor Charles Farnsworth of the Hanoum Camps, 
at his home in Thetford, Vt. to fall and break her 
hip. She was brought down from Vermont to the 
Phillips House, in Mass. General Hospital, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Gulick’s room is bright with 
blossoms and she is as gay and full of fun as if, by 
choice, she was vacationing at the Phillips House. 
She was greatly missed at the recent meeting (Nov. 
4) of the New England Section where she was 
scheduled to share in the program. 

Miss Emily Welch, director of Camp Wabunaki, 
on her way from her camp to New York stopped 
off in Boston to attend the New England Section 
meeting, Nov. 4 at Hotel Statler. The section mem- 
bers welcomed her heartily and rejoiced when she 
shared in the discussions. May she attend the meet- 
ings often! 





Dillon Wallace 


It is with a feeling of deepest sorrow and 
loss that the camping field learns of the pass- 
ing of Dillon Wallace, veteran camper and 
writer. Author of Lure of the Labrador Wild, 
the classic of modern exploration, and of a 
string of other books, Mr. Wallace symbolized 
camping of the rugged Northwoods type, and 
exploration in the far wild places. His trail 
has been long, and the camping world feels a 
deep sense of gratitude for the generous way 
he has given of his rich experience. His pass- 
ing leaves an irreplacable vacancy in the ranks 
of camping authorities. 











Seen and Heard 








Camp Archery Association Service to Camps 

As secretary of the Camp Archery Association, | 
appreciate this opportunity to bring to the attention 
of the camp directors the purposes and work of the 
C.A.A. 

Archery is an integral part of camp life in many 
camps throughout the country. It helps to develop 
splendid posture and coordination in the young 
camper and with its romance and traditions is one 
of the roots of modern camping. 

To further promote and maintain the camper’s 
interest in archery the C.A.A. has given the archer 
a definite objective. Progressive awards and or- 
ganized mail tournaments in all sections of the 
country not only bring more campers to the archery 
range but help to maintain the interest of the un- 
skilled archer as well as the expert shooter. 

The stimulus of shooting for nationally recog- 
nized standard scores and in tournaments with other 
archers, in other parts of the camping world, brings 
the archer to the range in a constant effort to im- 
prove form and shoot for higher scores. 

Last summer more than 6000 campers in 22 states 
took part in the C.A.A. program. Five mail Tour- 
naments were held, a National Camp Champion- 
ship Tournament for the Long Bow Trophy and 
four sectional tournaments—FEastern, Mid-Atlantic, 
Southern and Western. The splendid response and 
the many letters of thanks received were gratifying 
and indicated that the camp directors had found the 
C.A.A. program to be of definite help in “putting 
over” their archery program. 

The Camp Archery Association was organized in 
1938 and is affiliated with the National Archery 
Association. 

The Camp Archery Association’s objective is to 
assist camps in formulating an archery program 
which will encourage and promote the camper’s in- 
terest and progress in the sport of archery. 

The Association’s purposes are: 

The providing of qualified archery instructors 
as camp counselors through a teacher’s training 
course. 

The recognition of standard scores at standard 
distances, with diplomas and awards given to 
camp archers attaining those standards. 

The holding of mail Tournaments, sectional 
and national, designating junior and senior team, 
and individual championships. 

The coordinating of archery interests and the 
disseminating of archery news and reports of 
progressive developments. 

The publication of camp archery reports in 4 
monthly periodical, stimulating the exchange of 
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ideas and assisting in solving camp archery prob- 

lems. 

With the fulfilment of the C.A.A. purposes, a 
groundwork in camp archery organization will be 
laid that will carry over from year to year and a 
service rendered that will develop better archers 
and more enthusiastic campers. 

For futher information write to Camp Archery 
Association, F. D. Stern, Secretary, 152 East 22nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

The Bushman’s Saw 

A new type of woodsman’s saw, called the Bush- 
man’s Saw, has been imported in quantities from 
Sweden during the past three or four years. The 
introduction of this saw was an event of importance 
in the American woods. Both for sawing fire-wood 
or felling trees, it is the fastest and handiest one- 
man saw that was ever made. The common cedar 
saw has been popular in camps for boys and girls 
for these many years because it is lighter and han- 
dier to use than the two-man crosscut saw. But 
almost overnight, the Bushman’s Saw has relegated 
the traditional cedar saw to the several thousand 
years of yesterday. It looks like a toy compared to 
the cedar saw, yet the speed and ease with which it 
cuts is amazing. It ts so light that’a child can use it, 
yet it will eat through a log faster than anything 
short of a buzz saw. 

In construction it reminds one of an overlarge 
coping saw, its tiny teeth and thin blade belying 
its power and efficiency. Its superiority rests in the 
angle at which the teeth are set and in the unique 
way in which they are sharpened. And, as contrasted 
to the cedar saw, it is so small, light and compact 
that it is never a burden to haul. Both for sawing 
logs and for felling trees, it has no equal. 

Here is a saw that every camper should know and 
one that should be in every organized camp. There 
are three sizes ranging in length from thirty inches 
to four feet. The smaller size is recommended for 
average camp use—it is capable of cutting an eight- 
inch log. 

This saw is manufactured by the Edsbyns In- 
dustri Aktiebolag, Ebsbyn, Sweden. It is marketed 
by American distributors and can be found in most 
hardware stores throughout the lumbering areas 
of this continent. 

Standards in Pennsylvania 

At the November meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Section Joe Hoffer led a discussion on “Why Camp 
Standards?” The directors of this section have been 
evaluating their camps according to the standards 
developed by the George Williams College Camp 
Institute. 

Cooking, Carrying, Camping on the 
Appalachian Trail 

The manual Cooking, Carrying, Camping on the 
ippalachian Trail, reviewed in the October issue, 
sould be ordered in the future from S. W. Ed- 
wards. Box 331. Silver Springs. Maryland. The cost 
“| the booklet is 25c. 
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TIME OFF AND ON 
Abbie Graham 


A delightful new vacation book by the author of 

CEREMONIALS OF COMMON DAYS. If you meas- 

ure the year by its festivals, or from vacation to 

vacation, you will want to include it in your camp 
reading list. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, New York 


$1.00 








Executive Service Corp. 
40 East 49th St., New York, N.Y. 
LADIS L. BUCEK, President 
Complete Camp Personnel including Directors, 
Counsellors, Medical Staff, Office Workers, Dieti- 

tians and Chefs. Male and Female. 
MABLE S. GARTNER, Camp Placement Director 








Have You Ordered Your Copy of 
THE 1940 CAMP DIRECTORY 


See Outside Rear Cover 














ONTARIO BOYS’ CAMP FOR SALE 


CAMP PONACKA on shores of Lake Baptiste, 200 miles 
from Toronto. Good roads. Well established camp—accom- 
modates about 25 persons—two cabins, mess hall and 
kitchen, ice house and work shop—drilled well—basketball 
and volley-ball court, two paddle tennis courts, rifle range, 
jumping pit, two outboard motors, three boats, two canoes, 
life preservers, athletic equipment, books and all other 
necessary equipment and furnishings. For further informa- 
tion write to 





L. K. BERGEY 
3 Yale Road, Brookline, Upper Darby, Penna. 





Wisconsin Directors Make 
Recommendations to State 


A committee of Camp Directors whose camps are 
located in Vilas and Oneida counties in Wisconsin 
recently made a report to the State Department 
of Agricultural Economics and the Conservation 
Department containing recommendations on the up- 
keep of portage trails, establishing hiking trails, the 
practice of locating public campsites near organized 
camps, the park situation, fixed prices on milk, and 
various other matters affecting the welfare of or- 
ganized camping in those counties. A copy of this 
report is on file at the Central Office of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. 

The committee consisted of Barbara Ellen Joy, 
Dr. W. J. Monilaw, Dr. J. P. Sprague, and the 
president of the Wisconsin Private Camps Associa- 
tien, Robert Snaddon. 
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Findings of Two-Day Conference in Cleveland 


The two-day Camp Directors’ Conference by the 
Lake Erie Section in Cleveland, in November, was 
devoted primarily to the two major areas of study 
to which this section is devoting itself this year: 
(1) camp standards, (2) the use of the environ- 
ment in programs and crafts. The report of the 
Findings Committee of the Conference appears in 
an eight-page mimeographed statement. 

The Standards Committee made the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the Standards Committee be composed 
of six members. That this committee operate on a 
continuous basis with either two or three of the 
members being replaced each year. 

2. That the Standards Committee be appointed 
not later than January 31st of any year. 

3. That the membership committee conduct a 
survey for preparing a list of day, private and or- 
ganization camps in the Cleveland area. 

4. That the Standards Committee make a study 
of Day Camps. Such a study to cover such things 
as: 

(a) Transportation of children 

(b) Sanitation of campsite 

(c) Program 

(d) Training of staff, including educational, 

moral and mental qualifications. 

5. That an ordinance, as recommended by Mem- 
bership Committee, be designed, which will require 
a permit from the Health Commissioner for the 
operating of a camp. 

6. That the Standards Committee conduct one 
or more winter meetings of an instructive rather 
than conference type to acquaint Junior and Senior 
counselors, staff and board members of the camp 
standards. 

7. That camp standards be discussed with the 
camp staff during the camping season. 

8. That a committee be chosen to see what can 
be done with camps which serve inadequate meals. 

9. That clubs such as the Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
etc., be written to, to find out what camps are re- 
ceiving financial aid from them. We may then 
bring pressure on these camps to raise their stand- 
ards. 

10. That a committee meet with Dr. Smith, and 
a member of the W.R.U. Academy of Medicine to 
set up standards for camp physica! examinations. 

11. That the private group meet with the Stand- 
ards Committee cf the organization to set up similar 
standards. 

12. That a brief summary of standards be com- 
piled for reference. 





Manual of Guidance for Junior Camps 
Under Church Auspices 
(Chicago: International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, 1939) 22 pages. 25c. 
A brief manual on the need for, the objectives 
of, and the administrative problems involved in 
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camps under church auspices. There is a list of 
problems for further study. 





Nocturnal Hunting 

(Continued from Page 19) 
mind posing as long as he had food before him. 
There is no need to be afraid of skunks if a 
person works slowly and with no sudden move- 
ments. I have had them pose for me many 
times and have yet to have one turn on me with 
his heavy artillery. 

Camera hunters must remember that quick 
moves, loud noise, talking, and lack of interest 
will fail to produce results on the night hunt. 
Moreover, the hunters must take special care 
to watch the ground on and alongside of the 
trail, where can be found many an interesting 
subject. Little patches of moss when seen under 
the light at night will make us gasp at their 
beauty. The toad stool, so called, when picked 
up by the beam, will also look much different 
than in the day. Many flowers will be found 
asleep, while others will be opening their eyes 
after a day of sleeping. Insects of many kinds, 
and salamanders of different sorts will be out 
on their nightly expeditions. Moths going their 
labored way seem all out of place as the light 
circle follows them through the darkness. Our 
friend from China, the praying mantis, reminds 
us of the lumbering brutes of prehistoric days 
when found on its hunt at night. It would take 
pages to describe all of the intriguing mys- 
teries of nature that can be found by the beam, 
mysteries that are otherwise curtained from 
our eyes by darkness ,and to describe them all 
would take away the thrill and glory of making 
the discoveries ourselves. 

I wish to add one more suggestion, which ap- 
plies both to the night hunt and the day field 
trip. It is a good plan to have some special 
object that will be sure to be found. Then, if 
nothing else turns up, the trip is still crowned 
with success and no one has the feeling of 
failure. All other objects found will be added 
thrills to make the expedition more interesting 
and worth while. 

I find that it does not pay to give the names 
of all subjects found. The members of the group 
will forget most of them in a short time, but 
when books are taken right along on the trip 
and the information looked up by all, they re- 
tain it much longer and their desire for more 
is stimulated. 

May the “Magic Beam” be a means of dis- 
closing new wonders to your eyes next summer 
and throughout all the years of the future. 
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International Camping 
(Continued from Page 12) 


possible. With three weeks of living together, 
of shared tasks and shared physical effort, re- 
gardless of differences of race, creed, custom, 
or language, the delegates had proved to them- 
selves that harmony and friendship between 
internationals was not only a possibility but a 
reality. With most of Europe like a powder 
keg about ready to explode, it was a most sig- 
nificant time to hold an international encamp- 
ment such as we had. 

We learned much of Swiss life, industry, art, 
and government through a two-day excursion 
to Zurich to the Swiss national exposition, and 
through participation in the celebration of 
Swiss independence day, August first. There 
is a deep underlying spiritual quality and fer- 
vent love of country in the Swiss celebration. 
We felt definitely privileged to share it with 
the people of the oldest republic of Europe. 

Another national celebration in which we 
participated was the celebration of the birth of 
the new Dutch princess on August 5th. At the 
time there were two dozen or more Dutch 
guides from The Hague at Our Chalet, and we 
joined them in their celebration. As a finale 
to the campfire program that night, the Dutch 
guides, in dress uniforms, wearing orange bows 
over their hearts, presented their colors and 
sang their national anthem. Then they served 
refreshments: black bread and butter with 
orange colored candied anise seed—a real 
Dutch custom. 

International cooking day was a day of ex- 
ceeding interest and delight. On that day each 
nationality group prepared and cooked a dish 
characteristic of its own country. We had the 
international offerings at one meal, cooked and 
served on the mountain slope back of the 
Chalet! The meal began with a Luxembourg- 
ian milk soup, and was followed by Swiss 
fondue made with boiled wine and grated 
cheese, Irish soda bread, American corn bread, 
Belgian pigs feet, Scottish potato puffs, Bra- 
zilian ground beef, French cereal, and Finnish 
rice pies. America’s final contribution, pop- 
corn balls, was served for afternoon tea. 

Our lunches for our mountain-climbing ex- 
peditions usually consisted of three black- 
bread sandwiches, with cheese, meat paste, and 
jam; a hard-boiled egg, an apple, and a bar of 
dark colored chocolate. If we were to be on 
the trail in late afternoon, we took additional 
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AN INDISPENSABLE RECORD 


A blank which gains the cooperation of parents 
who recognize the educational value of the camp 
experience. Determines children’s attitudes toward 
different situations and relationships—in the school, 
in the home,—to emotional stability—to recreation. 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY RECORD 


Prepared by Barbara Ellen Joy and Emily Welch. 
Used enthusiastically by hundreds of camps. 


$2.00 PER 100 
(plus postage) 


EMILY WELCH 


111 Waverly Place New York City 
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GIRLS’ CAMP FOR SALE 


Well established girls’ camp in the beautiful Berkshire Hills, 
Massachusetts. 1890 feet elevation. 200 acres. New first 
class equipment. 12 buildings and cabins. Capacity 50. 
Three miles of bridle paths. Owner retiring from camp work. 
Write Box 303, Camping Magazine, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











black-bread-and-butter sandwiches with us for 
afternoon “tea.”” On short afternoon hikes of 
two to three hours, we usually took bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, tea and sugar, packed in 
rucksacks, as well as kettles for boiling water. 
Then, beside a glacial stream or at the base of 
a waterfall, we built a fire or two, made tea 
and had our sandwiches. Afternoon tea is a 
firmly established Swiss custom even in camps. 

We followed the simple Swiss pattern for 
mountain climbing in our all-day trips. An 
early start in the morning (never later than 
eight o’clock), shod with hob-nailed boots, 
sweaters or jackets slung over our shoulders, 
individual lunches packed in rucksacks, a min- 
imum of first-aid equipment, with directions 
pointed out to us, we were off, unencumbered 
with excess luggage of any kind. The Finnish 
guides took walking sticks with them; the ma- 
jority of the group preferred not to use them. 

Most of our activities as well as our discus- 
sions pointed toward a more thorough knowl!l- 
edge of national customs. One evening’s camp- 
fire—the last one of the encampment—was 
designated as “nationality night” when the 
delegates and others at the Chalet dressed in 
their national costumes and did folk dances 
characteristic of their native lands. It was a 
colorful, glorious evening. As the hour for 
taps drew near, we listened, silent and sober, 
to the strains of ‘‘Finlandia.”” Then, shoulder 
to shoulder, representatives of fourteen na- 
tions joined in singing taps, each in her own 
native language. 
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A VERMONT CAMP 


FOR SALE—A Camp for girls in Vermont, beautiful 
location on Lake, fine equipment for 70 or 80 Camp- 
ers. Could be used for Boys’ or Adult Camp. Easy 
terms. For information Address: Camping, Box 75, 
Burlington, Vermont. 











FOR SALE—WViil sell or lease girls’ camp. Best loca- 
tion in Michigan. Write Box 609, Camping Magazine, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








1940 Convention 


(Continued from Page 16) 

or type of slide or stills. If you intend bringing your 
pictures, notify Frank Wulzen, Colortone Productions, 
Monadnock Building Arcade, San Francisco, before Janu- 
ary 15th.‘ Give size, type and length of film. 

AND ... Lucille Robinson will lead the Conference sing- 
ing; Lawton Harris will direct the Thursday evening mixer; 
Mary Fiedler has assumed the Hospitality committee chair- 
manship and promises not only recreation for delegates but 
for non-delegate wives (and husbands) ; an eight-foot bulle- 
tin board on the porch of the Lodge will carry daily 
announcements; your Conference badges will be secured 
with strong twine and it will definitely not rain! 








AN ATTRACTIVE CONVENTION TRIP 


Mr. B. F. Hennink of Lansing, Mich., who is handling 
the transpertation arrangements for the National Con- 
vention at Asilomar, Calif., advises there is considerable 
interest in the conducted tour party which is being 
operated over the Milwaukee Road to Seattle, Wash., 
Victoria, B.C., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Calif., and 
after the convention returning through Los Angeles with 
a day stop-over at Grand Canyon. 

In using the Milwaukee Road you have the benefit of 
656 miles of electrification, the longest electrified rail- 
road in the world, over the Rockies, Bitter Roots and 
Cascade Mountains. This is really a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of seeing the entire west without any additional 
rail fare. 

Traveling together to the National Convention has 
many distinct advantages, such as an opportunity of 
discussing various matters to be taken up at the Con- 
vention, the making of new acquaintances, and greeting 
old friends. 

An attractive itinerary explaining the full details of 
the trip is now in the course of preparation. 

For further information, reservations, etc., please write 
Mr. B. F. Hennink, Michigan Farm Bureau, Lansing, 
Mich., or Mr. F. A. Kennedy, Travel Promotion Agent, 
Milwaukee Road, Room 703 Union Station, Chicago, Il. 








Travel Santa Fe Through the 
Sunny Southwest to Asilomar 


Enroute to the ACA Convention take advantage of 
swift gleaming Santa Fe streamliners, The Super Chief 
and El! Capitan with scheduled departures from Chicago 
and Kansas City fitted to the dates of your program 
January 25, 26, 27, 1940. These trains offer the ut- 
most in speed and comfort in ultramodern luxurious 
equipment with the added opportunity to visit Los 
Angeles, mecca of all California visitors, while on the 
way. 

Consider, too, a stopover at GRAND CANYON NA- 
TIONAL PARK, earth’s scenic wonder, open thé year 
round with Santa Fe pullmans to the rim—the only 
railroad to the park. 

For those economy minded we recommend the SCOUT, 
a pleasant revelation in cheery comfort and low cost 
transcontinental rail travel to and from California. 
Delicious Fred Harvey meals served on the SCOUT for 
but 90c-per-day. 

Santa Fe representatives located in principal cities of 
the United States are eager to serve you, or write T. B. 
Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Mgr., Santa Fe Railway, 80 
East Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois for descriptive 
literature and detailed information. 
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Outdoors In The Redwoods Empire 


Not far from Asilomar, scene of our National 
Convention, is fascinating and glamorous San Fran- 
cisco—-Southern Gateway to the Redwood Empire— 
‘“America’s Newest All-year Playground and Tour- 
ine Area.” 

“Spectacular!” briefly describes the nine Redwooc 
Empire counties: San Francisco, Marin, Napa, 
Sonoma, Lake, Mendocino, Humboldt and Del 
Norte in northcoastal California, and Josephine 
county in southern Oregon. 

Here in a compact area are combined sceni 
splendor and recreational opportunity unequalled 
in any other similar area in the world. . . a region 
you should be sure and visit on your way to or 
from the Asilomar convention, and one easily 
reached over a $72,000,000 system of all-year hard- 
surfaced highways. 

The Alps of Switzerland, the plains of Asia, the 
Riviera, Killarney Lakes . . . these and many more 
well-known European attractions have their coun- 
terparts within the borders of the Redwood Empire. 

Strange steam and hot water geysers, steaming 
fumaroles, bubbling springs of curative mineral 
waters such as travelers have girdled the globe to 
visit, are situated amid mountain and valley scenic 
playgrounds ... and but a short distance from the 
ocean shoreline where the blue Pacific and giant 
redwood forests meet. 

Almost an exclusive feature of this great recrea- 
tional region is the giant redwood forests, in which 
are located the oldest and tallest living trees known 
to man... 1,500,000 acres of forests containing 
97 per cent of the world’s supply of redwood, and 
groves of giant redwoods among which are trees 
20 feet in diameter, and thousands of years old. 

The tallest tree in the world, a giant redwood 
reaching a height of 364 feet is growing in the Red- 
wood Empire,—thousands of years old. 

Each of the nine counties can justifiably boast 
of many interesting attractions. Here are just a few: 
there is quaint Chinatown, historic Mission Dolores, 
Fisherman’s Wharf and many others in cosmopoli- 
tan San Francisco; the spectacular $35,000,000 
Golden Gate Bridge, tallest and longest single-span 
suspension bridge in the world, which links San 
Francisco with northbay counties; Muir Woods 
National Monument with its giant redwood trees, 
numerous ferns and beautiful flowers, and Mt. 
Tamalpais which stands as a mighty sentinel 2700 
feet above the delightful suburban homes of Marin 
County. Napa county where the picturesque vintage 
festivals depict an extensive wine industry—an in- 
dustry producing a large percentage of the true dry 
wines of the nation; Mt. Konocti overlooking Clear 
Lake, largest body of fresh water wholly within the 
state of California, the Blue Lakes and many others, 
mineral springs, and a fertile region which has been 
the home of the Pomo Indian for generations in 
Lake County; Sonoma county with its orchards, 
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FUR YOUR LIBRARY 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? $1.50 
By Frank M. Chapman 
Simplifies identification of birds. By means of group pic- 
‘ures the birds are arranged by seasons. Color, markings, 
and size of each bird is shown. Every land bird east of the 
Rockies is pictured and the text describes range, nest, eggs, 
and songs of each, and where it may be found. 
OUR WINTER BIRDS 
By Frank M. Chapman 
By the Curator of Birds in the American Museum of 
Natural History. Describes fully the characteristics and ap- 
pearance of each winter bird living in our midst. Winter 
being the season in which it is easiest to study birds, the 
bird-lover will get to know them better through this handy 
book with illustrations describing each bird in color and 
black and white. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 
By Warren H. Miller 


$2.00 


$1.75 


By the former editor of Field and Stream. A practical how- 


to-make or repair-it book for the sportsman with working 
drawings and complete descriptions for tent-making, pack 
and trail gear, leather working, camp stoves, cook kits, rod 
repairing and lure making, decoys, shotgun shell reloading, 
rifle repairing, etc. 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY AROUND THE YEAR 
By Percy A. Morris 

Opens with a general chapter on equipment and pro- 
cedure. In the remaining twelve chapters the months of the 
year are passed in review with instructions and suggestions 
for the nature photographer as to the best and most in- 
teresting subjects to be found in each month. Hundreds of 
illustrations showing every type of subject and procedure 
described. 
THE CANDLE BOOK, by L. M. A. Roy $2.00 

The first of a series of photographic books on crafts, this 
book tells in detail about the process of making tallow 
candles. Particularly valuable for craft classes in camps. 
THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK $1.50 

By Hy. S. Watson and Capt. Paul A. Curtis 

Useful facts and figures on the technology of the outdoors 
for the hunter, angler and wilderness traveler. Suggests 
outfits, arms and tackle which have been tested and which 
are extensively used by seasoned outdoorsmen. Illustrated 
and practical, helpful line drawings of equipment and its 
use. 
FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS by Margaret K. Soifer §$.80 

“Within this little manual is an abundance of fresh and 
imaginative material for evenings out of doors. These pro- 
grams are ideally adapted for use in camp, being based as 
they are upon picturesque and romantic types of outdoors 
people—there is the cowboy program, the gypsy, the Indian, 
the hobo, the lumberjack, the pioneer, the pirate, etc.’’ Dr. 
Bernard S. Mason in The Camping Magazine. 
INTEGRATING THE CAMP, THE COMMUNITY 

AND SOCIAL WORK, by L. J. Carr, Mildred A. 

Valentine, and Marshall H. Levy 

Just published is this study of an attempt to mobilize 
medical, social, and psychological techniques and all agency 
resources in the community for the adjustment of a selected 
group of “boys-in-trouble.” It is an important and pioneer 
report of synthesizing the procedures of counseling, case 
work, group work. Includes many case histories. 
ADVENTURING IN NATURE, by Betty Price $.60 

A pamphlet designed to meet the need of recreation 
leaders in stimulating and developing interest in Nature. 
‘includes suggestions for simple collections, playground, 
iature museums, nature trails, informal exploring trips, na- 
“ | > clubs, games, handicraft and other activities. Invaluable 
lanay guide for counselors, club leaders, recreation leaders. 


$4.00 


$2.00 


THE CHALLENGE OF ADOLESCENCE 
By Ira Wile, M.D. 

A comprehensive book dealing with adolescents—their 
education, the physical processes of their growth, their 
sexual development, emotional growth and control, person- 
ality, problems of home life, study, work, play, worship, etc. 
A book for every intelligent parent. 


INDIAN AND CAMP HANDICRAFT. 
By W. Ben Hunt 

Indian articles have an instant appeal to youngsters of 
all ages. Here are thirty projects, most of them of Indian 
origin, that are exceedingly popular with boys and girls 
everywhere. They include peace pipes, ceremonial bows, 
and arrows, moccasins, snow shoes, totem poles, tepees, 
dolls, birdhouses, etc. 

A STEP-LADDER TO PAINTING 
By Jan Gordon 

A distinguished painter has written a highly practical and 
helpful book for the instruction and guidance of all painters 
and people who want to know something of painting 
technique. With more than 70 diagrams and illustrations. 
FORESTS, TREES, AND WOOD $0.65 

By F. E. Tustison 

This is a “streamlined” little book identifying the leading 
varieties of trees in America and discussing the conservation 
of trees and the destructive forces at work, how to grow 
trees, etc. To show the properties and uses of different 
woods, the author goes into woodworking processes, ex- 
plaining the various types of glue and the use of steel tools 
and abrasives. Compact but thorough. 

WOODCRAFT, by Bernard S. Mason $2.75 

Ernest Thompson Seton says: “Mason has prepared a new 
work on the subject of woodcraft in which field he has 
made himself a master. ...I1 predict for Mason's ‘Woodcraft’ 
a great and continued success. It is bound to be rated as 
an essential guide in every camp and camping trip of the 
folks who love to go forth for a spell of the wilderness.” 
THE NEW ARCHERY: HOBBY, SPORT, AND CRAFT $3.50 

By Paul H. Gordon. 

An inclusive manual on all phases of archery for both the 
beginner and the expert. Includes chapters on the history 
of archery; competition, methods of scoring, correct proce- 
dure in aiming and shooting; selection and care of equip- 
ment; archery leadership in camps, schools and clubs. By 
a foremost archery authority who is Director of The Beacon 


$3.50 


$2.00 


$2.50 


Hill Craftsmen, makers of archery equipment. Profusely 
illustrated. 
LOW-COST CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE $2.50 


By H. Atwood Reynolds 
A book of inexpensive crafts of interest to children, adults, 
recreation and camp leaders, and teachers. The crafts are 
new and fresh. And the book is written in simple, non- 
technical language, understandable to the amateur, yet 
packed with ideas that the seasoned craftsman will welcome. 
Profusely illustrated. 
BIRDS AROUND THE YEAR 
By Lorine L. Butler 
Organized on a seasonal basis, traces the activities and 
movements of birds through all the seasons. Gives the 
birds’ life cycles, showing special habits and characteristics 
of scores of species which are introduced in their appropriate 
relationships and settings. Illustrated. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF LEATHERCRAFT 
By Ross C. Cramlet 
Every boy and girl in your camp will be proud to own 
one of the fascinating, useful articles described in this new 
book. It's intended especially for beginners, and clearly 
describes and illustrates every step of the craft, emphasizing 
the proper selection of materials. 


$2.00 


$1.00 


Current members of the American Camping Association receive 10% discount off the list price. 
Checks or money orders must accompany all orders and be made payable to the 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


330 South State Street 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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farms, chicken ranches, numerous historic shrines, 
ocean shore and great Russian River recreational 
area: Mendocino county with its Shoreline Highway 
its vast commercial lumber industry, large cattle 
ranches giant redwoods, fishing streams, rodeos 
and harvest festivals; Humboldt county where giant 
redwood trees line the highways and the Shoreline 
for mile upon mile and lumbering and fishing are 
featured attractions; and in Del Norte county 
among many redwood forests are found numerous 
oddities of tree growths, miles of ocean-shore 
scenery and crystal-clear streams. 

Josephine county is frequently called the “Flower 
Garden of the World” for acre upon acre of rich 
land is utilized in the growing of flower seeds. Here 
also is the famous Rogue River—known as the fish- 
erman’s paradise, where steelhead trout and salmon 
are caught in large numbers each year . . . and of 
great interest is the Oregon Caves National Monu- 
ment. 

Every facility is afforded visitors to the Redwood 
Empire to thoroughly enjoy themselves . . . excel- 
lent, all-year highways, modern wayside enterprises 
including hotels, resorts, motorcourts, and the great 
outdoors with its delightful climate and healthful 
sunshine. 

Plan now to visit the giant redwoods, with their 
universal appeal. Enjoy these majestic trees which 
have withstood thousands of years of life, pitted 
against the vigors of time and the elements, estab- 
lishing an appreciation of the parable of power and 
patience. 

A truly strange, fascinating and wonderful world 
awaits you in the far-flung Redwood Empire! 





Control Campfires 


And You Control Forest Fires 
By 
Charles William White 

‘White man make heap big fire—stand way 
otf. Indian make little fire—sit down side him.”’ 
These lines, long classic among outdoor people, 
are as true today as when first uttered by the 
Indian. Nine out of ten campers build fires 
which are far too large. The average camper 
becomes very ambitious as soon as he has a 
fire well started, and wants a blaze large 
enough for a Fourth-of-July celebration. And 
thereby he kindles a potential forest fire. 

When the wind is blowing be doubly cautious 
where you build the campfire. At such times it 
belongs in a trench or depression so that sparks 
cannot head for one’s tent or scatter broadcast 
over the dry forest floor. During the dry spell 
the forest is as inflammable as a wastepaper 
basket ,and the dropping of a lighted match, a 
cigarette, or pipe ashes, may set it off with ex- 
plosive suddenness. 
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We all know that a log burning above the 
ground will smolder unnoticed and later break 
into flames when fanned by a freshening wind, 
but not so many people who use the woods 
realize that the same sort of situation can 
happen underground. This happens many 
times when people build fires on a thick layer 
of humus, which is nothing more than decayed 
vegetation capable of holding fire for many 
days. This can be prevented by building fires 
only on sandy or rocky soil and not on dirt 
which looks like decayed leaf mold. 


Ninety thousand times last year fire broke 
its bounds and got loose in the forest; ninety 
thousand times it turned from serving man to 
killing trees; ninety thousand times it struck 
a blow at all of us. Only three per cent were 
caused by lightning, and the rest were caused 
by man’s carelessness. It would be _ bad 
enough if timber destruction was the only 
result of the fires, but this is only the begin- 
ning. A forest is more than a collection of 
trees. It is not merely a wood storehouse. It is 
a wood factory, a fish hatchery, a game refuge, 
a wild-flower preserve—all this in one! 


We are the biggest wood users on earth. Did 
you know that the people of the United States 
use two-fifths of all the wood consumed in the 
world? There is hardly a chance that we will 
depart from this, but to enjoy the privilege and 
the prosperity that goes with it, we must 
become vitally interested in protecting our 
national heritage. 

But there are yet things to be considered 
when the forest is destroyed. The soil is ex- 
posed, which permits rain water to run off 
rapidly. The cutting power of water increases 
even faster than its speed, and the bare soil, 
no longer protected by leaf litter is rapidly 
washed away. Millions of tons of our richest 
topsoils are yearly washed into the streams, 
and are lost. 

Think of these things when you build your 
camp fire, and help “Uncle Sam” to help you. 


Canoeing Standards for Camps 


Detailed described strokes and tests for | 
boys, girls. councilors. A simple illustrated | 
l6-page “bible” of canoeing used in most | 
camps for the past ten years. All who demand || 
safety should have it. Thought out-of-print. | 
some copies recently discovered. While they | 
last—35c each—3 for $1—10 for $3. Send | 
stamps or checks to E. M. Healy, 48 Jane | I 
Street, New York City. I 
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Making Molehills 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the line, or frequent stops while the line catches 
up. Constant watch will show that the gaps 
are caused by the same persons much of the 
time. If calling them by name and asking them 
to keep the ranks closed does not remedy the 
situation, these certain ones can be taken from 
the line and put in the front. This will greatly 
simplify the problem of keeping the line to- 
gether, for if they are just lazy they will prob- 
ably keep up after being called, rather than 
suffer the disgrace of being taken from the line. 

Short rest periods at rather regular intervals 
should be taken in preference to long rest at 
times when the group is ready to drop. Rest 
just a little before the line is tired. Preferably, 
do not allow them to sit or lie on the ground. In 
the first place there is apt to be poison ivy 
there; next, they are overheated and the 
ground may be damp, and in the last place if 
your campers relax completely, it is much more 
difficult to get them started again, so let them 
stand or lean against a tree or rock. 

The better leader, then, will line his group 
up quickly and according to ability before the 
climb is begun; check them each for proper 
shoes (high-top shoes are best, to support 
ankles and prevent frequent stops to empty 
sand and gravel from them) ; two pairs of socks 
will aid in the prevention of blisters. He will 
see that each has a sweater, for there is al- 
ways a brisque cool breeze at the top. Lunches 
can be rolled in the sweaters and tied about the 
waist, leaving the arms free to swing and use 
while climbing. 

This mountain-climbing business is a little 
like the tortoise and the hare, for those who set 
a steady, regular pace with frequent rest 
periods will reach the top long before the ego- 
tistical hares who race ahead then rest so long 
that they fall to sleep by the wayside. 

And what is more, when the tortoises gain 
the summit they are in fine condition to enjoy 
the scenery about them. 

So make molehills out of the mountains that 
the majority of the campers may enjoy them, 
rather than a selected, sturdy few. 





The Director Interviews 
(Continued from Page 4) 


tivation for working with children should run 
deeper than monetary reward. We conceive of 
the counselor not only as a job-holder but as 
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a leader of children. However, this prejudice 
may blind us to real possibilities in the candi- 
date and to sincere interest and ability; and 
lose for us a person genuinely qualified to turn 
in a creditable performance. 


Every director has rued staff selections. He 
may have failed to discover, for example, that 
the counselor cannot get along with others; 
has had no successful experience in institu- 
tional living. He has discovered later, to his 
dismay, that the counselor has an unhealthy 
interest in members of his own sex. Consider- 
ing the difficulty of handling this type of thing, 
a choice of such a person may turn out to be 
a source of great annoyance and concern. The 
new counselor may turn out to be lazy, unco- 
operative, irresponsible, a trouble-maker. How 
can these things be predicted? There is no 
infallible rule for so doing, but the interviewer 
who keeps these possibilities in mind has a 
better chance for bringing such facts to light. 
There should be advance preparation for an 
interview. Too often this is neglected. The 
director should know beforehand what the ex- 
perience with children has been and what skill 
the individual has in the field for which he is 
offering his services. As a result, the interview- 
ing is not only more skillful, but its results can 
more accurately be applied to the problem of 
prediction. Accurate advance information is 
often hard to get. Too many letters of recom- 
mendation are practically worthless. We our- 
selves are apt to send worthless letters of rec- 
ommendation. We are too busy or too lazy. 
We may dash off a “recommendation” to an 
inquiring director motivated by pity for an un- 
satisfactory counselor, which may be utterly 
misleading. We may damn with faint praise, 
leaving it to the ingenuity of the other director 
to figure out what we mean. Among the many 
needs for research in the camping field is that 
of producing a standard form for description 
of counselor performance which would be accu- 
rate and complete. 

At best, the interview is a tricky and ineffi- 
cient instrument, but bad as it is, no substitute 
has been found for it. As researches continue, 
its effectiveness and reliability will improve. 
Meanwhile the individual skill of the directors 
themselves, with an intensely practical and im- 
portant job on their hands, should improve as 
the problems involved are recognized, and as 
directors take the trouble to check summer 
performances against careful records of the 
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interviews that have preceded these perform- 
ances. 





Survey of Problems 
(Continued from Page 7) 


cost accounting system into most camps. He 
found, in his surveys, that from the business 
point of view, there was much to be desired 
from camp organizations. 

His contention that the private camp owner 
has failed to keep abreast of business methods 
and to run his business along lines of economy 
and efficiency is all too true. 

The majority of camp owners fail to realize 
that, in addition to being an educational institu- 
tion, camping is a serious business fraught with 
financial entanglements. 


12. Safety In Camps? 

In spite of all precautions, accidents in camps 
will occur. Too often they are the result of 
carelessness and negligence in providing for the 
safety of the children. 

Too many camps take unnecessary chances 
with the health and lives of their campers. 
Medical facilities are overlooked, testing of 
waters is underestimated, hazards to life and 
limb are not properly attended to by such pre- 
cautions as frequent and systematic building 
and equipment inspections. 

What provision does the average camp take 
in safeguarding the lives of its children? What 
percentage carry public liability insurance? 
How many accident insurance? How many 
have protection against lightning? How many 
employ night watchmen? How many actually 
conduct a safety course with their staffs? How 
much time and effort is devoted to studying 
the effects of overexertion in their camping 
program? What percentage of camps recom- 
mend, or make compulsory, typhoid, poison- 
ivy, and other types of injections? 

There is need of greater study of this prob- 
lem with the objective of educating and en- 
lightening the camp director to the many safety 
factors involved in the successful operation of 
private camps. 


CONCLUSION 


I am thoroughly convinced that the entire 
camping field would achieve immeasurable 
gains if the problems presented herewith were 
given serious study and consideration. 

It is most desirable that certain of the tech- 
niques suggested in the report of the Social 
Studies Committee be adopted. 
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These studies are especially recommended as 
invaluable towards a better understanding of 
camping and for giving more thorough appre- 
ciation to the director of his responsibilities to 
his colleagues, campers, and the community of 
camping at large. 

It is to be hoped that the American Camp- 
ing Association will in the near future be able 
to begin an intensive research into the various 
camping aspects herewith set forth. To me, the 
challenges presented have the potentialities of 
aiding materially the future development and 
organization of the private camp. 





Should Camp “Go Native” 


(Continued from Page 11) 


leaders to share in their solving. 

Most of the sharing was on the volunteer 
basis. As a typical example of this, the supply 
truck had broken down en route to camp, and 
as a result we were short of supplies. Finally, 
just before the evening meal, the truck driver 
ran into camp to get a detail of boys to help 
carry groceries down the trail, and as some of 
them were essential for the evening meal, volun- 
teers were called for the detail. As the group 
of boys and two leaders reached the half way 
mark a hail storm came up, pelting their bare 
heads and making for general discomfort, es- 
pecially when the hail turned to rain and gave 
the entire group a soaking. Yet, it was treated 
in a light manner by the entire group, and the 
campers gave them a royal hand as they came 
hiking in with the food. 

Compare this situation to any one of a hun- 
dred or more situations in a modern camp 
where the boys are so well protected that even 
a slight wetting of the feet might precipitate 
a crisis on the part of parents or leaders. 

From the standpoint of a modern camp, 
Moseywood was a failure. But viewed in the 
light of a remembered experience on the part of 
several hundred boys it looms as a most signifi- 
cant institution. Their constant recalling of in- 
cident after incident, year after year, lends con- 
viction to the belief that Moseywood, an un- 
standardized camp, with an unscientific ap- 
proach, was primitive enough to give boys the 
things they needed most at that age—real re- 
sponsibility, real adventure, and above all, a 
real and lasting fellowship around vital experi- 
ences which have lasted over the years and 
which serve today as a guide to a continuing 
fellowship. 








